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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. GLADSTONE stated on Thursday that the Govern- 
ment “are very sensible of the difficulties in which the 
House is placed with respect to the remainder of the time of the 
present Session ;” and he added, *‘ We shall endeavour to get on 
as far as possible with the clauses of the Prevention of Crime Bill 
jn Committee during the present week, even if it entails the neces- 
sity of asking the House to-morrow [i.c., yesterday ] to prolong the 
sitting further than usual.” That meant, of course, an all-night 
sitting for yesterday, or something like it, unless the wheels 
begin to roll more rapidly from the mere dread of it. But of 
this certainly there was no evidence on Thursday night. Mr. 
Healy almost surpassed himself in violence and obstruction, re- 
ferring to the threat of all-night sittings and all-day sittings with 
scornfulfury. He declared, for instance, that Englishmen could 
not know anything about the Irish people’s view of murder, be- 
cause “they cut their sweethearts’ throats and kick their wives 
to death ;” and attacked Sir 8. Northcote—« propos of the pro- 
posal to levy fines on Irish districts where undiscovered crimes 
are committed—for desiring “to spill oceans of blood in Egypt 
in the interest of the Jews.’’ In fact, the careful irrelevance of 
this clever man’s sneers looked as if he were studying irrelevance 
. the more carefully, in consequence of the threat of the all-night 
sitting. Would not the House do well to set an example, by 
expelling any of its Members who really trifle with the present 
exigency ? ; 

There has been another bad murder in Ireland. Mr. Blake, 
the land agent of the Marquis of Clanricarde, and his bailiff, 
Thady Ruane, were shot dead on Thursday, within half a mile 
of Loughrea, through a loopholed wall. Mr. Blake was over 
seventy years of age, and had been Lord Clanricarde’s agent 
for many years, and was generally liked. But Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s tenants had applied recently for an abatement of rent, 
which was refused, and the agent’s assassination, with that of 
his servant, was the penalty. Certainly, the Irish secret 
societies do not even attempt to make revenge the kind of “ wild 
justice” it was once supposed to be; but almost by preference 
elect to shoot the irresponsible instrument, in place of the 
responsible author of the acts they choose to condemn. 
Neither Mr, Blake nor poor Ruane could have altered the 
Marquis of Clanricarde’s mind, whether that were right or 
wrong. Yet these deliberate, cruel, and cowardly murders are 
the crimes which the Irish Members describe as the frenzied 
acts of a starving people. For the most part, the really 
starving people are pathetically patient, and not frenzied. Nor 
are the assassins frenzied, either. They appear to have their 
wits about them as completely as cardsharpers or pickpockets, 
and to protect themselves even more skilfully from detection. 

The Conference on Egypt is still sitting at Constantinople, and 
as yet complete secrecy has been maintained as to its proceed- 
ings. The correspondent of the Times, indeed, affirms that 
everything is going wrong, that the majority wish to remove 


Tewfik in favour of Halim, and that England will shortly be 
completely isolated. It is probable, however, that the writer 
receives information from an Embassy which is not disinclined 
that England should ask its help. The Conference was called 
to consider the easiest method of restoring the status quo, not 
to decide on the fate of Egypt, and its members must be per- 
fectly well aware that no decision to which Great Britain is 
opposed could be a lasting settlement. It is quite possible 
that the German Powers suggested a solution which would 
have been acceptable to the Porte, but they cannot care 
for one Khedive more than another, and will speedily withdraw 
a proposition so unacceptable. Another report is that the Con- 
ference has decided that order shall be restored, but that there 
is the usual difficulty as to the mandatory, the Sultan objecting 
to use any troops but his own, and declining to send them. The 
truth is, the secret of the proceedings is well kept, and that the 
Powers are endeavouring to obtain the adhesion of Turkey. 
That is evident from the long discussions between Lord Dufferin 
and Reschid Pasha, the Sultan’s private secretary, through 
whom he negotiates over the heads of the Ministry. The deci- 
sion, however, can hardly be delayed over next week. 


A great Tory meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms on Thurs- 
day, attended by all the heads of the party, but presided over by 
that political nondescript, Mr. E. P. Bouverie. The object was 
declared to be to assist in inducing the Government to main- 
tain its pledges and the traditional policy of England, and the 
note of the speeches was that it would maintain neither. Lord 
Salisbury pronounced the policy of the Cabinet “ dark, myste- 
rious, and unintelligible,” and expected the country “to issue 
from the juncture with diminished authority and broken power, 
having accepted humiliations which will for ever jeopardise our 
position as a nation.” “The honour of the country had been 
outraged,” and no effort made to repair it beyond a reference to 
a Conference, which would not care about British interests. 
He believed that if Tewfik were abandoned, there would be a 
terrible impression produced in India, and that we should have 
“commenced to descend an inclined plane which leads from 
empire to contempt.” Lord Russell or Lord Palmerston would 
have acted very differently. Lord Salisbury was as vicious as he 
could be; and Sir Stafford Northcote, though milder in phrase, 
was equally strong in stating his conviction that the Govern- 
ment could not come out from the affair without discredit. The 
meeting agreed, cordially endorsing the Duke of Sutherland’s 
opinion that this is “a jelly-fish Government.” All which is 
doubtless intended to strengthen the hands of Lord Dufferin, 
whose very first argument with the Sultan must be that his 
Government has made up its mind. 


The preparations made for effective intervention in Egypt— 
should that ultimately prove necessary—are said to be very 


complete. Under Mr. Childers’ new arrangements, a First 
Army Corps, comprising 25,000 men of all arms, is already 
furnished with and with sufficient trans- 
port provided ; while a second Corps will be ready the moment 
the Reserves have been called out. 


all necessaries, 


They have been warned, 
and are, it is said, eager for active service. A third Corps 
has for some time preparing in India, and could 
be despatched from Bombay within a few days of the 
receipt of the final telegram. This state of prepared- 
ness creditable to Mr. Childers’ administrative skill. 
Even the total of the three Corps—5,00) men—is not a large 
army, according to modern ideas; but to have such a force 
ready so that it could be sent away without weeks of delay, is, 
for this country, a great achievement. We have never been in 
such a position before, except at the termination of a great war. 


been 


is 


The Stock Exchange has been the scene of some alarm this 
week. The heavy and continuous fall in Egyptian Stocks, 
which has amounted altogether to more than twelve millions, 
has embarrassed speculators, who have been forced to 
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raise money by getting rid of masses of second-rate rail- 
way shares. Consols have also fallen heavily—for Consols 


—under the impression that Great Britain may be driven 
to war, and altogether the decline in values is reckoned 
at more than twenty-five millions. That decline is not all 
loss, it is true; but still it makes all who hold Stocks feel 
poorer; it embarrasses Banks, whose managers are compelled 
either to demand more margin, or to call in loans ; and it inter- 
rupts all kinds of industrial speculation. Fortunately, money 
is unusually cheap, and there is no sign either of panic or of the 
spread of disaster beyond the Stock Exchange. Whether the 
panic is unreasonable, is matter of opinion, but it appears cer- 
tain that however the crisis may end, it will be some years 
before Egypt is able to discharge all her obligations without 
fresh loans. The Treasury of Cairo will feel the exodus of all 
Europeans a year hence more sharply than it does now, while 
there is always the chance that Great Britain may protect the 
Canal only, and leave Egypt to its own devices. 


A very hot discussion on the Alien Clause, in the Crime 
Prevention (Ireland) Bill, took place yesterday week, when Mr. 
Bright vindicated his own course, and again referred to the 
open treason of Members of the Irish party in taking part in the 
Chicago Convention on Ireland, and sanctioning by their pre- 
sence its advocacy of a dynamite policy. Mr. Healy fell upon 
Mr. Bright with great fury in reply, declaring that he did not 
mind at all the charge of treason, and that he was only reminded 
by it of two lines in a Scotch song,— 

“Whom have we gotten for a King 
But a wee, wee German lairdie ?” 
He charged Mr. Bright with disingenuousness ; said that he had 
no abstract reverence for him, or for any other holder of sinecures 
who had once denounced sinecures; and he ended by pitying the 
ignorance of Mr, Bright, which, however, he took care not to 
remove. Mr. Healy’s speech was a coarse one, and so far as it 
went, tended to prove that Mr. Bright was absolutely right in 
attributing to aliens in America the origination of the greater part 
of the mischief from which Ireland has been suffering so much 
of late years. On Mr. Healy’s own showing, the Chicago Con- 
vention was so violent, that he himself was unable to co-operate 
in it with safety, considering his position as a Member of 
Parliament. 


The discussion on Tuesday and Wednesday had reference 
to the penalties for wituesses of crime who may refuse to give 
evidence, and to the clause for inflicting on a district where 
undiscovered crime occurs the expense of an extra Constabu- 
lary force. The latter clause gave rise to a furious onslaught 
by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Callan on Sir William Harcourt, 
who assured the House that no action of this kind would in the 
least affect his disposition either to accept a reasonable amend- 
ment, or to reject an unreasonable one. He was only hurt by 
attacks which proceeded from quarters entitled to respect, and 
these attacks did not hurt him at all, but left him in a perfectly 
impartial state of mind as to any amendments submitted to 
him from those quarters. That looks a little boastful, but we 
suspect it is very near the truth. Sir W. Harcourt has a real 
respect for the world, but the world does not, to his mind, 
include Irish Land Leaguers, of whom he might, perhaps, say 
that, with the exception of their leader, who is a man of the 
world, though compelled to act with very strange colleagues, they 
seldom succeed in producing even “ bad imitations of polished 
ungodliness,’ when they attempt it at all. The most efficient 
of them, indeed, rather affect an excessive and clownish brutality 
of phrase. 


On Thursday night the debate raged high on the clause for 
levying compensation for crime on the district in which it was 
committed, Mr. Healy distinguishing himself by saying that 
if districts which do give up the murderer were not to be ex- 
empted from this fine, the people would have no inducement to 
give up murderers at all. “The people in the country will say, 
—‘ What good would it do us to give the murderer up?’ It 
would be a matter of indifference to the inhabitants, from their 
point of view, whether the man was canght or not,” and, so far 
as his speech went, Mr. Healy was careful not to condemn this 
“ point of view,” but rather to apologise for it, as better, on the 
whole, than the English point of view. When the House 
adjourned on Thursday night at half-past two o'clock, 
only sixteen clauses out of thirty had passed through 
Committee. 





accra, 
Mr. Kavanagh, in a letter addressed to last Saturday's Ties 
announced the formation of an Irish Land Corporation, for the 
purpose of aiding the Irish landlords against the illegitimate 
terrorism of the Land League. Mr. Kavanagh declares, in g 
second letter, which appeared on Thursday, that he and hig 
friends are totally opposed to swelling the number of evictions 
in the case of tenants who have really been either over-rented, 
or rendered unable by exceptionally bad seasons to pay their 
rent; and that, far from desiring to help landlords who are 
dealing hardly with their tenants, the managers of the Irish 
Land Corporation Scheme are resolved to give no aid to such 
landlords. Their object is to aid only those landlords who have 
been the victims of the Land League terrorism, and muleted of 
just and moderate rents by the agency of that terrorism; and ip 
aiding them, the managers of this Corporation believe that they 
shall greatly diminish the number of evictions, by removing the 
prevalent impression that it will be safer to repudiate just debtg 
at the dictation of the Land League, than to pay them at the 
dictation of honour and law. What the Irish Land Corporation 
propose to do is to take farms from which tenants have been 
justly evicted for refusing to pay a fair rent which they had it 
in their power to pay, and to farm them on behalf of the 
Corporation, which will be on a scale that it will not be easy 
to deter,—£120,000 had been subseribed within a few weeks 
towards the capital of the Corporation,—the Corporation also 
buying up at a low price the fee-simple of lands which it thinks 
that it could farm with advantage. Mr. Kavanagh expects by 
this scheme to defeat the illegal and secret action of the Land 
League, and so to check the disposition to withhold just rent,— 
but not in any way to stimulate the eviction of tenants whom 
either hard times or rack-rents have reduced to poverty. 


This project was brought before the House of Commons on 
Monday night,—in discussing the proposal to go into Committee 
of Supply,—and denounced with his usual violence by Mr. Biggar 
and his colleagues in the Land League, who fastened on a very in- 
judicious sentence in Mr. Kavanagh’s letter quoting the opinion 
of a Resident Magistrate that such a Corporation as this would 
do more to prevent outrages than all the efforts of the police,—-a 
matter with which a Resident Magistrate, in that capacity, has 
certainly nothing on earth to do, and with which it is in the 
highest degree injudicious for him to meddle. This Mr. 
Trevelyan at once admitted, but declared that with regard to 
such private combinations as these,—whether on the side of the 
landlords or on the side of the tenants,—so lone as they kept 
within the law, the Irish Government had nothing in the world 
to do,and would remain strictly impartial. Violent as Mr. Sexton 
and others of the extreme Irish party were, they made out no 
good case against Mr. Kavanagh’s scheme, their whole rhetoric 
being founded on imputations of motive which it is impossible 
to discover in Mr. Kavanagh’s letter, and which are quite incon- 
sistent with his well-known views on the Land question. This 
Irish party, though they themselves live in houses which once 
were of glass, are extremely fond of throwing volleys of stones, 
but no doubt they are well aware that nothing can riddle their 
own well-riddled shelter more effectually than it has been riddled 
long ago; and therefore they do not deny themselves the 
pleasure of trying to reduce the habitations of others to a ruin 
more like therown, 

The Trish denunciations of Mr. Kavanagh’s programme are 
more violent than coherent. The Irishinan calls it * demoniac, 
hideous, and damnable,” and then goes on as follows :—‘‘ The 
Cromwellian Company must arm and drill a ferocious rabble of 
Yeomanry, on the plan of the hideous savages of ’98, in order 
to carry out its huge and hideous plot for the organisation of 
the spoliation of our country. Well, if it persists in its course, 
the war wh‘ch it challenges must come. The Irish enemies, we 
can tell the Cromwellian Company, have met their masters 
before now, and survived them, They encountered without 
fear the legions of the usurper himself, and they look with- 
out apprehension to the assault of his miserable imitators.” 
This is hardly the language of people who measure their words, 
or attempt even to arrange their thoughts. It is more like Mr. 
Jefferson Brick’s language,—was it not concerning the murder 
of the British lion,—which was “to spout up into the universal 
arch above us its sanguinary gore?”’—than anything else 
we can remember. What is certainly striking is that, by 
so many Irishmen, very cruel and cowardly assassinations are 
spoken of with extenuation, while most open and manly attempts 
to resist and prevent assassination are talked of in language of 
hysteric passion,—which hardly conveys a meaning. 
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Cetewayo is to visit London, after all. The Colonial Office, 

erceiving the very general feeling in his favour, have con- 
sulted Sir H. Bulwer by telegraph, and the Governor of Natal 
has replied that he no longer sees any objection to the visit. 
Mr. Ashley, in announcing the fact to the House of Commons, 
reserved, of course, to the Government complete liberty of 
action; but it is pretty well understood that the ex-King will re- 
turn to Zululand, and he can return only in one capacity. Whether 
the visit will impress him sufliciently with English power is 
doubtful, but it should not be forgotten that it did so impress 
the Nepalese Regent, Jung Bahadoor. That able, though fright- 
fully unscrupulous soldier, was not much struck either by our 
Fleet or by our soldiers, but he was struck by London. He asked 
one morning to be driven from Notting Hill Gate, in a straight 
line eastward, “till he came to pasture again.” He was so 
driven, and after a period of deep and apparently sulky silence, 
observed, “This is enough. The Queen has no more obedient 
subject than myself.” When, years after, he was implored to 
join in the Mutiny, he said, “ You have not seen London. I 
have.” If the Londoners would turn out for Cetewayo as they 
did for Garibaldi, Natal would be safe from the Zulus. 


The Postmaster-General, on Monday, made a speech in answer 
to Mr. Cameron, which virtually admitted that the charge for 
telegrams must be reduced. The number sent, he said, through- 
out the United Kingdom was only 80,000 a day, and as there 
were 5,000 stations, this was so small an average as to prove 
that the rate “was virtually prohibitory.” It was, however, 
impossible to make the change at once, on account of the 
financial risk, The Telegraph employés had pressed for increased 
salaries, he had granted an increase of £80,000, and the profit 
on the Department would therefore not exceed £100,000. On 
the other hand, the risk of loss involved in the reduction would, 
it was calculated, amount to £170,000, and the Treasury was not 
prepared, in the present condition of the finances, to part with 
that sum. The Treasury must be ina very timid mood indeed, if 
it is not willing to risk an experiment which would multiply the 
use of the telegraph fourfold, and within four years, according 
to the opinion of the experts, repay itself. Indeed, it might 
repay itself many times, for there are no means of estimating 
what the difference in the number of telegrams would be. 
Reductions affect the imagination, as well as the purse, and three 
needless telegrams will be sent at sixpence, where only one is 
sent at a shilling. feo ree 

The Commander-in-Chief has issued a very stringent order 
upon the mess expenses of officers in the Army, published in 
the Times of Wednesday. The monthly bills must be paid on 
the 7th of every month, under penalty of arrest or suspension 
from duty, and in aggravated cases, of removal from the Army. 
No leave longer than seven days can be granted to an officer 
whose mess account is not clear. Commanding officers are 
directed to discountenance extravagant living in every way, to 
prohibit extra subscriptions; to protect officers who, from motives 
of economy, decline to subscribe to entertainments ; to distri- 
bute the cost of any entertainments agreed to by apportioning 
it in shares equal to so many days’ pay, so that subalterns 
may be comparatively lightly taxed; and to restrict the mess 
purchases of plate, &c., to necessaries. Any commanding 
officer who neglects this order is liable to be removed, while 
the existence of mess debts in his regiment will prevent his 
further employment or promotion. The order is evidently 
to be obeyed, and will be welcomed all over England by fathers 
of families, as a new justification for yielding to their sons’ desire 
to enter the Army. 


The “ Salvation Army” are justly proud of having bought 
the lease of the Grecian Theatre (the Eagle Tavern) for £16,750, 
in addition to which they have to pay £365 a year ground-rent. 
The premises will hold 5,000 persons, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has intimated that he approves of the rescue of the pre- 
mises from purposes involving so much moral danger to thou- 
sands of the people, for the ends of the Salvation Army, though 
he carefully reserves the difficult question how far the Clergy 
of the Church of England may be able to co-operate with the 
Salvation Army in its work. To mark his approval of the 
public spirit of the leaders of the “Salvation Army,” the 
Archbishop heads the subscription for the purchase-money 
with a contribution of £5,—-an example which has already 
been largely followed by generous Churchmen. We do 
not see that any large-minded person need hesitate to con- 
tribute to the work done by any religious body whatever, 





however much its creed may differ from his own, so long as 
he believes the work to be thoroughly sincere on the part of 
the actual workers, and productive of good on the whole. Nor 
is there any reasonable ground to doubt either of these condi- 
tions in the case of the “ Salvation Army.” 


On the other hand, the question which was discussed this 
week at some length in the Canterbury Diocesan Conference on 
Wednesday as to the possibility of co-operating with the “ Sal- 
vation Army,” or in case that be deemed impossible, of adopt- 
ing some exciting agency of the same kind, is a very different 
and much more delicate one. Nothing seems to us more dan- 
gerous, or dubious in its moral character, than the attempt arti- 
ficially to adapt the religious convictions aud modes of expres- 
sion which are most natural and appropriate to our own minds 
and natures, to the supposed, or even to the real, needs of multi- 
tudes in a very different state of mind. Where reserve is 
natural and fitting, the resolve to break through that re- 
serve deliberately in order to become more useful, is far 
too apt to end in artificial mannerisms and even in insin- 
cere melodrama. May not the question what can it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his own life, be appro- 
priately so inverted in relation to this subject as to put it thus, 
—Whether it be possible for a man who loses in any degree the 
sincerity and simplicity of his own religious life, to gain either 
the whole world, or any substantial part of the world, to true 
religion, by that sacrifice of sincerity and simplicity. Can a 
man whose nature revolts against rant and religious parade, 
as something altogether incompatible with what is most 
spiritual, force himself, even for the good of others, to organise 
rant and religious parade, to really good effect? Is not the 
sacrifice of instinctive delicacy in these matters fatal to the genuine 
religious influence of those who do force themselves to sacrifice it ? 
Must not ostentatious sensationalism in religion be left to those 
to whom it is, in some sense, really natural,—in whom it in- 
volves no sacrifice of instinctive delicacy? The false key-note 
soon makes itself audible, even to the multitude. 


The Courts of Justice seem to be almost as paralysed as 
Parliament. Vanity Fuir recently declared that Mr. Belt, the 
sculptor, did not do his own work, but paid assistants to do it 
for him, taking all the benefit of their work. That is, of 
course, a serious accusation, but one would have thought 
it could have been disposed of in a few hours. The trial 
has, however, lasted days, and is now to be postponed 
till November, when the jury will have forgotten half the 
evidence, as Baron Huddleston is obliged to go on cireuit. 
Miss Helen Taylor used hard words about Mr. Scrutton’s con- 
duct in the matter of St. Paul’s Industrial School, implying 
that Mr. Scrutton benefited pecuniarily by the ill-treatment of 
the boys there. That should have been a matter of a few 
hours’ inquiry, but it has gone on for days, and would also 
have been left over till November, but that it has been settled 
by consent, the plaintiff accepting €1,000 for damages and costs. 
Part of the mischief is, no doubt, due to the disposition of the Bar 
to make trials of this kind amusing by excessive cross-examina- 
tion, but part also must be attributed to a want of judicial 
strength. Cannot the country afford a suffragan Judge or 
two, to carry on business when a regular Judge is ill, or indis- 


posed to be worked to death. 


Strikes are becoming quite a feature of life in the United 
States. ‘The iron miners of Pittsburgh are out, and the cargo 
handlers of New York, and the grain handlers at Baltimore, 
and the colliers in the Clearfield District, and bodies of 
railway employés in at least three sections of the country. 
Arbitration is apparently never resorted to, and the sug- 
gestions of compromise are very few. As a rule, the men 
are beaten, none but the most skilled artisans being able to 
contend with the vast masses of immigrant labour, and the 
determined action of the State authorities, who, if the substi- 
tutes are threatened, call out the Militia at once. Their readi- 
ness to do this shows that the freeholders who hold the ultimate 
power do not sympathise with the artisans,—a fact to he 


rememberel by those who fancy that Socialism is a great 





danger in America. ‘I'he owners of property there, as in Fy 
own the bayonets too. The New York strikers declare th: 

the Code is altogether on the side of the capitalist, and must 
be repealed; but they will gain little political support. 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 993 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND EGYPT. 


HERE was hardly any interest in the proceedings of the 
Tory meeting of Thursday on Egyptian affairs. Its 
criticism of Government was all in the air. It was nota 
popular meeting in any sense, for those present were admitted 
by ticket ; it was not an instructive meeting, for the principal 
speakers had only the knowledge of Egypt common to all 
politicians ; and it was not a useful meeting, for its only 
object was to urge the Government to do what it is already 
doing with a will, Theassumption which underlay the whole 
affair, that the Government intends to abandon its engagements 
in Egypt, is palpably without foundation. The Government, 
though reticent as to its methods, has not been in the least 
degree reticent as to its objects. From first to last, through every 
regular channel, through the Foreign Secretary, the Premier, 
and Sir Charles Dilke, who represents the Foreign Office in 
the Commons, the Government has repeated that its intention 
is to maintain Tewfik Khedive in his authority, to put down 
the rising of the Egyptian Army against that authority, and 
to restore the status quo. As a Government of sensible 
men, it has sought to attain these ends by peaceful means, 
asking first the Sultan and then all Europe to enforce the 
arrangements which both the Sultan and Europe deliber- 
ately sanctioned. The Sultan has refused, declaring that, 
although a mutinous General holds all power, and all Euro- 
pean residents are flying, and the Control is practi- 
cally suspended, the crisis is over, that he is con- 
tented with the result, and that he has specially honoured 
and decorated the leader of the revolution. It is possible, 
though extremely improbable, that Europe may make the same 
reply in substance ; and in that case, the British Government 
proclaims by its military preparations that it intends to act 
independently, either with France, or if the French Chamber is 
determined on peace at any price, then alone. It is not going 
to annex Egypt, but it is going to restore order so far that 
the engagements of the Egyptian Government with other 
Powers can be carried out. Where is the weakness in the 
course it is pursuing? The Tories may allege that it will not 
be firm, thereby doing their best to encourage the Sultan to 
resist; but they know perfectly well that the Premier would 
almost as soon pillage the Treasury, as waste the national 
resources by costly preparations for war intended only to de- 
ceive. It will, we believe, when the veil is removed, be found 
that the otherwise inexplicable delay in the action of the Con- 
ference has been produced not by the weakness of the British 
Government, but by a firmness so unexpected, that the Ambas- 
sadors feel that their award will involve most serious conse- 
quences, and are telegraphing almost hourly to their Govern- 
ments for new instructions. 

Nor do we see very much more force in the criticisms which 
come from the other side. The more extreme Radicals, in- 
cluding a few very sensible men, allege that the Government 
is wrong in interfering with the self-government of Egypt. If 
the Egyptians like to be ruled by Arabi Pasha, why should 
they not be ruled by him? That argument would be most 
formidable, were it consistent with the facts; but it is not 
consistent with them. If the British Government, regard- 
less alike of its engagements and its reputation, abandons 
Tewfik Khedive, to whom it is pledged up to the lips by the 
most public and decisive declarations, the Egyptians will be 
no more self-governed than they were before. All power 
_ would ultimately fall to the Turks, who are as much foreigners 
as the British, and who would speedily ruin the country ; or 
to Arabi Pasha, who is not the choice of the people, but of 
the Army and the Sultan. He has professed throughout that 
he acted in full loyalty to the Khalif, and his army only 
this week has dispatched a special messenger—his own close 
friend, Yacoob—to lay its complete submission at the feet of 
-the Sultan. He did not rise through a popular movement, or 
even through a rebellion, but through a military mutiny 
directed against the Khedive, as well as against European influ- 
ence. Ilis Government would be a government in the interest of 
the soldiery and the Sultan, not of the people, and as fatal to 
the Egyptians as to the world-wide interest which Great Britain 
is compelled to guard. To allow his movement to succeed is 
to place every agreement in Egypt, future agreements as well 
as those which exist, at the mercy, not of the Egyptian people, 
or even of the Egyptian Notables, but of any officer who can 
by promotions and promises carry the Army with him, Arabi 
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Pasha may be a patriot in a certain sense, but he act 


bought the officers’ support, and may be upset by the a 
means. With the debt repudiated, there would for a time be 


plenty of money for donatives. It is true that in most Cases 
even military mutiny would not justify interference, but in 
Egypt, England has not only interests, but engagements 
which bind her to interfere. She forced the Control upon 
Tewfik Khedive, she arranged the modus vivendi out of which 
the trouble has arisen, and to abandon her instrument 
because he has been loyal to his engagements, and on points 
like the importation of European officials, only too ready to 
take advice, would be utterly base. The obligation to defeng 
him is independent of any English interest, and would be 
imperative, even if Egypt were not, as we believe it to be, the 
true “ gate” of India. 

And finally, there is the question of the Canal. No 
opponent of the Government, Tory or Radical, deniog 
for a moment the importance of the Canal. Even Mr, 
Frederic Harrison admits that it must be protected. 
Wholly apart from its value for the conveyance of 
troops, which is possibly not so great as it appears, 
the Canal has become the great artery of trade between 
‘Europe, further Asia, and Australia. Entire fleets of steamers 
have been built, or rebuilt, to meet the necessity of conveying 
merchandise by this road. Its freedom has become as im- 
portant to the commerce of the world as that of any sea, and 
is specially important to the commerce of Great Britain. 
There is hardly a house in the country which, if it were closed, 
would not feel the shock. That the Canal must never be closed, 
is the decision of the whole country, of all parties; yet, if it is left 
to the mercy of the Egyptian soldiery, where is its security ? To 
say the very least, that security will be left at the mercy of a 
man who has declared that his first object is the departure of 
the Europeans, who is certain to fall into financial difficulties, 
and who may at any moment threaten the Canal in order to 
extort aransom. We say nothing of the immense additiona} 
hold over England which the indirect control of the Canal 
would give the Sultan, who has no interest in its pre- 
servation, and confine ourselves to the Military Govern- 
ment of Egypt. Could they be trusted with the Canal ? 
If they could not,—and but one answer can be given to 
the question,—the Canal must either be held by a Civil 
Government of Egypt restored to its authority, or by the 
British Government, asa work separated from the general con- 
trol of the Nile Valley. Such an undertaking is, we admit, 
possible, for the Canal from end to end avoids populated 
Egypt, running along, but not touching, the edge of the 
irrigated country ; but it would involve in the end more in- 
terference with Egyptian politics, and more collision with the 
Egyptian people, than the restoration of the old system. It isa 
conceivable alternative, but if it is adopted ; it must still be car- 
ried out by force, and to use force and yet leave our engagements 
in Egypt unfulfilled, and a group of mutinous officers at the 
head of affairs, can scarcely from any point of view be wise. 
We are as reluctant as any Liberals in the country to interfere 
in Egypt without governing it, and should be delighted if 
the Bondholders were deprived of every shilling, except the 
fifty millions which actually reached Egypt; but we cannot 
believe it either safe or right to abandon our engagements, to 
surrender Egypt to the Turks or its own soldiery. or to re- 
linquish our claim to absolute security of transit over the 
shortest road between Great Britain and India. The “ Eastern 
Question,” for us, is not at Constantinople, but at Cairo. 





MR. KAVANAGII’S LAND CORPORATION SCHEME, 


HE policy of the Land League Party in the House of 
Commons will not improve the estimate of it formed by 

the country. They are playing for a double object, first, to 
delay the Arrears Bill and the Land Act Amendment 
Bill, for which they press; and next, to discredit the 
Government in Ireland by the delay which they themselves 
chiefly cause. Thus the long debate of Monday night on Mr. 
Arthur Kavanagh’s Land Corporation Scheme was justified 
chiefly by the assertion that, with the Land Commission 
choked with applications, and with the Arrears Bill delayed, 
the new Land Corporation would have a chance of evicting 
tenants whom the principles of the land reform either 
already carried or proposed by the Government for Treland, 
would not allow to be evicted. Well, then, if that 1s 
the case,—and undoubtedly it is in part true that the 





delay of the Arrears Bill puts power into “ unpatriotic ; 
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landlords’ hands which the Government do not think that they 
ought to possess,—what are we to say of the waste of night 
after night on the most trivial amendments and on the most 
long-winded and abusive discussions, which appear to be in- 
tentionally prolonged for the very sake of delaying that Arrears 
Bill for which Land-League Members cry out? Mr. Trevelyan 
says,—and we entirely believe him,—that the Crime Preven- 
tion Bill is not intended to be used against tenants who 
intimidate landlords, any more than against landlords who 
intimidate tenants. It is intended to prevent intimidation on 
both sides, and will be used with even-handed justice against 
both, so far as they intimidate. If that be so,—and the Trish 
extremists have from time to time produced cases in which, 
if they are fairly stated, the intimidation clauses of the new 
Bill certainly ought to be used against landlords, no less than 
against tenants,—why do these Irish Members go on talking 
against time, only to delay the passage of a Bill by which all 
their more respectable constituents ought to be benefited. 
and the passing of another Bill, the on/y effect of which should 
be to benefit the most miserable of their constituents? Eng- 
land, as some one of their Members said the other night, has 
not judged hardly of the Irish case, and has felt that a 
strong power needs to be interposed between the people of 
Ireland and many of their landlords. That is most true. But 
England is beginning to judge the case of some of the extreme 
Irish Members very hardly indeed, and to form the judg- 
ment that never was a people, who are sadly in want of 
manly and straightforward organs, worse represented by those 
who ery out most loudly in their behalf. 

The shriek, for instance, of Monday night, against Mr. 
Kavanagh’s letter concerning the Irish Land Corporation was 
excused only by a single sentence in that letter, the sen- 
tence in which the opinion of an Irish resident magistrate was 
quoted in favour of the scheme: That was an opinion that 
ought never to have been asked, and never to have been 
given. The Irish Resident Magistrates are there to ad- 
minister justice, and not to devise a strategy for either landlords 
or tenants. It is that disposition of the Irish Magistrates to 
identify themselves with one class rather than another which 
undermines their influence as Magistrates, and makes the 
British people contemplate with positive dismay any extension 
of their powers. But beyond this sentence there seems nothing 
at allin Mr. Arthur Kavanagh’s letter to justify the inter- 
vention of Parliament. If, indeed, the new Land Corpora- 
tion is to find capital for pressing evictions which, if the 
Arrears Bill were but passed, would never take place, the new 
Land Corporation would, in Mr. Trevelyan’s words, be guilty 
of most “ cruel and unpatriotic” conduct towards the Govern- 
ment. But, in the first place, the new Corporation earnestly 
disavow any such policy,—and as those who speak for it give 
their names openly enough, and Mr. Kavanagh himself has 
always been a tenants’ friend, we are disposed to put real faith 
in these statements,—and in the next place, if the Irish Members 
would but give up the policy of obstruction, there would be 
no time for the new Corporation to elude the action of the 
Arrears Bill. It is these prolonged shrieks in Parliament 
which most tend to cause the calamity over which these 
shrieks are raised. Mr. Kavanagh’s scheme is a scheme for 
co-operation amongst landlords to cultivate those farms from 
which tenants have been evicted for refusing to pay rent when 
they could have paid it, tenants who were persuaded by the 
threats of the Land League to withhold payment. Now, if 
it be limited to action of this kind, if it be strictly confined 
to cases in which the terrorism of the Land League has 
cheated the landlord of his fair rent, we do not hesitate to say 
that the effect of this manly combination in the light of day will 
be most wholesome in Ireland. It is one thing to attempt to 
defeat the legitimate action of the Land Act, and quite another 
toattempt to defeat the under-handed threats of the Land League. 
We do not believe that the Land Act will ever work well, 
until the influence of the terrorists has been decisively over- 
borne in Ireland. As yet, even where the tenants have 
declined to avail themselves of the Land Act,—presumably 
because they knew that their rent was already low enough,— 
they have had the landlords more cr less in their power, 
because they knew that, if evicted, no one would venture to 
apply for the farm which they might leave, for fear of violence. 
No land system, however fair, can work well while such in- 
fluences as these virtually cancel the fairest contracts and 
render even just landlords hopeless of being able to enforce 
their claims, It is idle for the Irish party to cry out that 
there are hardly any just landlords, when a formal appeal 
has been given on that subject to the Land Commission, and 





the tenants in question have not had confidence enough in 
their own case to avail themselves of that appeal. The 
grievance which this Land Corporation is established to meet 
is a real grievance,—the grievance of those landlords who 
know that the Land Commission would decide in their favour, 
but who are as helpless as ever to enforce their just claims, 
because the terror exerted by the Land League allows them no 
choice of other tenants, even though they have been unable to 
get a low rent from the tenant in possession. The right 
and manly way to meet such terrorism is to combine,—and to 
combine openly. No one wants to take away from the tenants 
the power of combining, if they would but combine openly, 
to get the rent lowered. And indeed, throughout the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill, the Government have avowed their inten- 
tion not to interfere with such combinations, so long as they 
proceed by legal means, and do not operate through ‘threats 
of injury to others. Now, how can you refuse to the land- 
lords the same right which you offer to the tenants? You de- 
moralise both, if youdo. Mr. Kavanagh’s scheme, if it does 
not attempt to steal a march on the Arrears Bill, is a 
perfectly just scheme for enabling the few to resist the 
secret violence of the many. It is, we quite admit, 
not at all desirable that one who has been paying a 
rent twice or three times too high, should be evicted 
before the Land Commission has adjudicated upon his 
ease. But it is impossible that this new Corporation can 
effect this, since the rights of all tenants who have appealed to 
the Court to fix a fair rent wili be fully protected. 

It seems to us that the fear and anger expressed by the extreme 
Irish party at the publication of Mr. Kavanagh’s letter betray 
avery weak case. If they believed in the strength of their case, 
if they believed that there were but very few evicted tenants 
who had been evicted for breaking a fair contract, they would 
be confident that the great majority of the vacant farms which 
the new Land Corporation Scheme proposes to take up would 
be protected from interference by the Arrears Bill, and they would 
press on that Arrears Bill with all their power. They are not doing 
this. They are, indeed, complaining, in long and dilatory speeches, 
intended to waste time, that the Arrears Bill is not proceeded 
with; but they themselves are the chief obstacles to the passing 
of that Arrears Bill. They are playing fast-and-loose with 
Parliament. And we are persuaded that the impression pro- 
duced by the conduct of the extreme party on the constituen- 
cies of Great Britain is doing more mischief to their cause 
than all the pleas of the extreme Conservatives, and almost as 
much as the murders and moonlight outrages themselves, 





THE DRIFT OF EVENTS IN FRANCE. 

Aggie tego EN are watching the foreign policy of France 

q with such interest, that they scarcely notice the steadi- 
ness and rapidity with which the Chamber is moving towards 
extreme democracy, and towards the extinction of any official 
recognition of the value of religion. In the former direction, so 
much has been done, that but little remains to do. Month by 
month, the Chamber asserts more clearly that it considers 
itself entitled to direct the policy of the Cabinet, that Ministers 
are only its servants, and that it may dismiss a Minister at 
pleasure, without necessarily dismissing the whole Government. 
This last pretension has not yet been acknowledged, M. de 
Freycinet having refused to surrender M. Léon Say when dis- 
missed by the vote on the Wine Duties, and M. Grevy having 
declined to accept M. Humbert’s resignation when he failed 
to prevent the vote making Judges elective; but the re- 
sistance is by no means determined. The Chamber is 
never plainly told that the Government will resign if a 
colleague is defeated, nor has a Ministry insisted on de- 
parting for that reason alone. No step has been taken to 
induce the majority to rescind their vote about the Judges, 
and sooner or later, unless the Senate interferes, the vote must 
be obeyed, and M. Humbert must go, while the De Freycinet 
Cabinet will not break up only for his sake. The Chamber is 
becoming Sovereign, and if the Judges, the only great oflicers 
bevond its control, are made removeable and elective, we shall 
see democracy enthroned in France as it has hardly yet been 
in any European country. That democracy will, we greatly 
fear, as all appearances portend, be avowedly Pagan, using 
that word as the only one we possess to express a definite and 
Tt will not be indifferent. 


conscious rejection of Christianity. 
chaplains 


It is not indifference which abolishes Army 
while so many soldiers wish for them, or refuses re- 
ligious instruction to convicts, or compels the removal of 
all religious emblems from all kinds of Courts of Justice. 
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The vote upon that last subject was singularly significant. 
The Government were willing to accept the basis of the in- 
difference of the State to religious professions, and offered to 
leave the matter to individual Judges, pleading that as the 
Judges would now be Republicans, their discretion could be 
trusted ; but the Chamber refused, insisting that the removal 
should be compulsory. That would not be significant in a 
Protestant country, where emblems have long since been dis- 
used; but it is most significant in a Catholic one, where every 
one who believes thinks it essential to manifest his belief, 
and regards the taking-down of the crucifix as Cavaliers re- 
garded the Puritan desecration of their churches. So also is 
the mode of abolishing the Christian form of oath. The 
Chamber has not substituted for the oath an affirmation, or 
relieved individual consciences, but has compelled every one to 
“ swear ” on his “faith, honour, and conscience,” instead of in 
the name of God. The governing idea of the majority is not 
to establish the civil equality of all forms of belief, including 
Atheism, but to assert, with all the vehemence possible, that 
the State is non-Theistic, and does not consider itself bound in 
its acts by any theory of obedience to a higher law, or any 
tacit respect for a religious system. The Members still shrink 
from abolishing the Budget of Worship, because if that 
were swept away the believers among the people would 
be compelled to support the Clergy, and might resent 
that nnaccustomed burden ; but they evidently believe that 
short of this, the complete secularisation of the State will 
be acceptable to their constituents. A conviction of that kind, 
which can be hardly erroneous, for the power of the electors 
over their Members distinctly increases in France, marks an 
immense change of opinion, which in no long time will affect 
other than the semi-ecclesiastical laws. With religion flatly 
repudiated, there is but one basis possible for legislation, and 
that is enlightened selfishness ; and the code which enlightened 
selfishness will frame, may differ very widely from any that 
modern Europe has yet seen. There is no reason, for example, 
why it should be so chary of the death penalty, which is very 
effective, and costs comparatively nothing. It is difficult to 
resist the impression that hostility to Catholicism has been 
one moving cause, if not the moving cause, of M. Naquet’s 
victory. That Deputy has carried his law of divorce by 336 
to 150, and it is believed that though the majority will be 
smaller, the Bill will not now be rejected by the Senate. 
Under this law, divorce is allowed not only for adultery on 
either side, but as a right to be demanded by husband 
or wife when either has been persistently ill-treated, or 
when either has incurred for any offence, not being a 
political one, a sentence of imprisonment. Both together 
can, moreover, if they have been married two years, and 
if they can agree as to the disposal of the children, and 
if they can obtain their own parents’ sanction—a provision 
curiously illustrative of the special French idea of family life 
—plead hopeless incompatibility of temper, and so claim a 
divorce. The Judge may suspend his decision for a time, to 
see whether the applicants cannot be reconciled; but if they 
persist, he must grant it in the end. This law, though it 
goes far beyond the Christian idea of right, in itself is not 
so lax as that of many German and several American States, 
and might be described as a result of democratic feeling only, 
but that it is so hopelessly opposed to French manners. The 
entire social life of the country is based upon the unity of the 
family, which is, in fact, a corporation, with rights over its 
individual members and a definite claim to control their 
management of property; and that, again, upon the indissolu- 
bility of marriage. Without that guarantee, it will be almost 
impossible to maintain those parental rights to which French- 
men cling, which are protected by their laws, and which are 
recorded in so strange a fashion in this very law of divorce, 
How are parents, themselves divorced, to forbid either the 
marriage or the divorce of their children, or, indeed, to main- 
tain towards them in any way the attitude enforced, not only 
by French law, but by French opinion, which forgives any- 
thing sooner than filial irreverence. The grand antiseptic of 
French society has been its keen regard for family life, amount- 
ing to a true clanship, with which divorce is hopelessly incom- 
patible. This is not the judgment of an outside observer. 
The French themselves admit it in every description of their 
own manners, and many strong Republicans still voted on this 
ground against the law of divorce. There is, indeed, for this 
view one almost irresistible piece of evidence. Almost the 
only victory of the Revolution which the French surrendered 
after the Restoration was the liberty of divorce. They retained 
all the other social principles established before 1815, such | 
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as civil equality, compulsory distribution of property at death 
the Code Napoléon, and the conscription, but they gave = 
this one without a contest. That may be attributed to Rs 
influence of the Church, but the Church was defeated on a 
hundred other points, such as the legality of civil mar. 
riage, which are at least as near to its heart, but which 
had not so strong a defence in the manners of the people, 
It is difficult to believe that so great a change, so foreign 
to the thought of the people, could have been carried without 
an additional impulse, which was hostility to the Church, 
Rome sets its face like flint against divorce, even for reasong 
which justify it in the eyes of religious Protestants ; and there- 
fore, to defeat Rome, the French Representatives endure the 
risk with which the practice will threaten their social system, 
We admit that the injury may, for a time, be very slight, 
Opinion in France compels the betrayed husband to seek other 
redress than a court of law, while the betrayed wife will still 
be influenced both by opinion and the counsels of the Church 
to abstain from seeking divorce ; but still, laws make manners 
in the long-run, and the Representatives who carried this Bill 
knew that they were giving a rough shake to a system of 
society which, nevertheless, they cordially approve. 

How much farther the movement will go it is impossible to 
say, but we would warn those who look for asharp reaction to 
consider the facts well, and see whether there is any evidence 
that the Deputies and the electors are at variance. We have 
looked for it anxiously, for we have little hope in a Democracy 
penetrated with a kind of active disgust for religion and 
religious teaching, but we can see none. The electors dictate 
to their representatives upon all other points—upon Pro- 
tection and Free-trade, upon the range of the conscrip- 
tion, upon their views of foreign policy, even upon specific 
taxes—and they could dictate to them upon their votes 
in matters of religion or education, That they do not 
so dictate is proof either that they approve or that they 
are not interested, and in either case a change has passed 
over them since 1852, the extent of which it is impos- 
sible for outside observers to measure. Hitherto, no proposal 
has given rise to any symptom of reaction, or brought any body 
of adherents to Monseigneur Freppel, the standard-bearer of 
the Church in the Assembly ; and we feel no conviction that 
any will come when the abolition of the Budget of Worship 
is definitively proposed. It is sure to be proposed, for there 
is little else in that direction left to be attempted, 
and the evidence of resisting power is singularly weak. 
The Government does not like the project, but M. de 
Freycinet rather evaded than resisted the demand for 
immediate inquiry; M. Gambetta is not opposed to it, M. 
Clémenceau will support it, and the Right when acting alone 
only increases the impetus of its foes. It is quite conceiv- 
able, ten years ago we should have thought it quite certain, 
that the peasantry may dislike this step, which will involve 
consequences excessively annoying to a penurious people ; but 
the representatives must be acquainted with their feelings, and 
have very little temptation to go beyond them. If they vote 
for disestablishment, disestablishment must be acceptable to 
the majority,—that is, the peasantry of France must have a 
keener dislike of the Curés than has ever been imagined. 
They have not a trace of the English feeling that a religion 
should be maintained by free-will offerings. They pay no 
tithes. They will not save a shilling a year per house by the 
extinction of the Clerical Budget, for the money will, in prac- 
tice, be applied to the more rapid execution of public works. 
On the other hand, they will have to pay for the three cere- 
monials, marriage, baptism, and burial, which their wives will 
not allow them to avoid. If, under those circumstances, they 
vote for disestablishment, they must be actuated by a keen 
dislike of the Church, which has grown up, no one can tell 
how, within the last generation. That, in France, does not 
arise from a liking for another Church, however sceptical, but 
from clear dislike for the supernatural altogether,—which, in a 
time like this, when no revolutionary passion is astir, and the 
* industrial ” spirit has risen to a passion, is a phenomenon in 
Europe. 





MR. TUKE ON IRISH EMIGRATION. 
XN R. TUKE’S very remarkable and touching paper in the 
alt new number of the Nineteenth Century, on the little 
emigration exploit by which he has relieved to some slight ex- 
tent the frightful pressure of population on the miserable, though 
beautiful, land of Connemara and Mayo, will put an end in 
every honest mind to the doubt which may have been aroused by 
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quemiinnenss 
the vehement asseverations of some of the so-called “ patriots” 
that there is no considerable number of Irishmen who wish to 
emigrate, or who can endure the prospect of quitting their 
native land. Mr. Tuke found thousands in the barren western 
districts of the island whose most heartfelt desire was to quit 
the living death in which they had been existing, so long as 
they could take their families with them, no matter whither 
they might be sent,—and thousands who implored blessings 
on those who were enabling them to leave their country, 
with their wives and children, for any prospect of a better 
life, however doubtful. ‘As some one remarked to me,” 
says Mr. Tuke, “*‘it is as though the people were flying from a 
doomed city ;” the full conviction has come upon them that it 
was impossible to struggle with the depth of poverty by 
which they had been surrounded. When asked to emigrate, 
they would sometimes say, ‘Send us, your honour, where you 
like, only let us go.’ I confess frequently as I have heard it 
during the last few days, it has brought before me a sense 
of the depth and intensity of quiet, long-borne penury, which 
no words can describe.” Conceive only what it means to be 
eager to move anywhere, with all the helpless members of a 
young family,—what it means to be quite sure that no change 
on earth can in common probability be a change for the worse, 
and that, too, on the part of an Irishman, whose attachment to 
his home has often been found to be great, almost in pro- 
portion to the little there is in it to be attached to. Yet this 
was the feeling which Mr. Tuke found in thousands of the 
people of Connemara and Mayo, and doubtless, too, in no 
inferior degree in a vast number of the people of Donegal. 
Numbers of people walked “ten, fifteen, and twenty miles 
from the further shores of Achill Island,” just to obtain a 
chance,—which was no moral certainty at all,—of assistance 
to emigrate. Take only one single instance of a poor woman’s 
eagerness to emigrate ; and hers is by no means the worst 
one recorded :— 


“Taking a stroll on my return, I met the relieving-officer of the 
district, who was seeking me. A woman (always the first here) had 
come beseeching and imploring help from him. She had sold her 
little heifer and all her belongings, and just raised enough wherewith 
to buy the tickets, costing £16, which she produced, for her husband, 
herself, and her child for the steamer on Friday, and hadn’t a ‘penny’ to 
take them fifty miles to Galway, or pay for the ‘kit,’ or to ‘lave a 
halfpenny’ when they landed—would 1 give her help ? They were most 
industrious people, he said ; the husband a ‘splendid’ workman ; and 
the woman was here ; would I see her? Yes; anda very tidy, pleasant- 
looking young woman was introduced. Relieving-oflicer : ‘ Now, tell the 
gentleman the story ; every word must be truth. Whist, what’s the 
use of crying ? Don’t you see the kind gentleman means to help you ? 
he’s taking down the notes ;’ and so I had the story over again. 
‘Well, how much would it be?’ ‘ Well, indeed, if a sovereign could 
be had, it would be great help. There was the car to Galway a 
pound, and they were very short of clothing, and they had nothing for 
the journey nor on landing, and they had friends in Ameriky (burst 
of tears, stopped by relieving-officer) somewhere, Alleghany County, 
Pennsylvania.’ Well, how would they get there? She didn’t know, 
but if the good God helped them to Boston, she mnst lave that. 
Then I summed up the very lowest that all these would cost, and 
hearing from the landlady of the hotel that her story was quite true, 
and that she had been a servant with her, I told her I could give £6 
for the whole, so that they might not be stranded in the streets of 
Boston. She hardly took it seriously at first; it seemed so 
unreal. She had asked for a sovereign, and had £6 promised. 
‘Well, then,’ at length she burst out, ‘then it’s the Lord himself 
as has sent you to me this day—praised be his holy name.’ This 
was our first case. Well, for the sequel. The next morning I 
left Glendalough; and, just as I was leaving, I thought I saw the 
same woman, and it flashed across me that I had been deceived, for 
I knew she lived six miles away; so I stopped. ‘ Well, what, are 
you here again?’ ‘Yes, sir; I have spent the night with my sister 
taking leave of her; a poor creature with a long “ wake” family. 
She lives just below, and I could not pass Miss Mullarchy without 
speaking to them again. Now I am going back to Cashel.’ So, as 
our road was the same, I told the driver to give her a seat. When 
we came to the high road, a poor woman, with a face so like 
Hannah Flaherty’s, was there, that I said, ‘This must be your 
sister.’ ‘Yes, indeed, yer honour, she’s coming to take lave of me. 
The poor, “ wake” creature, with a “waker” husband, and seven 
poor “wake ” children. I’ve been crying the night to see them, and 
not a sixpence in the house to buy a bit of meal’ (rather begging, I 
thought). ‘I told you, sir, that I was going to Mr. Macready’s last 
night, for sure I lived there as cook, and good Mr. Macready he gave 
me a sovereign, yer honour; but this poor sister is so badly off, yer 
hononr, I couldn’t “tell you the half of her poverty,” that I must leave 
her that pound. I cannot leave her without, and it’s you I have to 
thank for it. Yes, God be praised for it.’ ” 


With cases like this, not in hundreds, but to the number of 
twenty thousand at least,—Mr. Tuke believes that not less 
than from 70,000 to 80,000 persons, z.e., something like 20,000 
families,—should leave this miserable district, in order to leave 
the least chance not of prosperity, but of the bare power to keep 
the wolf from the door, to those who remain,—it is simply idle to 





talk of the indifference of the western population of Ireland to 
emigration. The truth is that you find in this part of the Island 
the attempt of a large population to live on land which only 
by chance, and at rare intervals of accidentally good seasons, 
can, even by dint of any amount of labour, support that popu- 
lation. Mr. Tuke thinks that if one-sixth of the population 
of this barren western region were removed, it is barely possible 
that the remaining five-sixths might extract a decent main- 
tenance out of the soil, but that less than this—which would 
cost half-a-million—would only amount to a certain diminu- 
tion of the agony of an impossible situation. For example, 
in the Belmullet Union there are 16,000 persons, say, 3,500 
families, living on a soil valued at only £11,000 annual yield, 
each family on an average occupying a farm of only four or 
five acres of very poor land, for which a rent much above its 
value is usually paid. Now, a farm of four or five acres will 
hardly support a family, in the utmost poverty, even if the 
land is very good and the rent very reasonable. With land 
of the most barren description, the rent much above its true 
value, and no accessory employment by which to eke out a 
livelihood, the effort to live is worse than death. Mr, Tuke’s 
inference that at least half a million sterling should be pro- 
vided by the State to secure the emigration of from 20,000 to 
25,000 families from this miserable district of Ireland, seems 
to us quite inevitable. Of course, it is very easy for the Irish 
Members to say that it is not emigration, but migration to 
better lands in Ireland, which is wanted ; but the answer is very 
simple, namely,—Would a vote of from £6 to £7 a head enable 
an Irish family in the West to transfer its residence to any other 
spot in Ireland, where its prosperity for the future might be 
reasonably expected? <A vote of £6 or £7 a head will enable 
an Irish family to be transferred to many places in the United 
States and in Canada, where its prosperity from that time 
forth can be reasonably ensured. Is this true of any scheme 
of migration to other land in Ireland? Could any family 
start afresh, with good hope of success, in any part of Ireland, 
without capital? If not, would the capital remaining 
out of £6 to £7 a head, when diminished by the cost 
of migration to quite another district of Ireland, suffice 
to embark an Irish family on a prosperous attempt at 
farming anew? The question is a perfectly final one. Of 
course, it would be impossible to give these poor families a 
good chance of starting hopefully, at a cost of some £6 to £7 
per head, in any country where there is not an immense 
demand for labour, and where very rough labour is not well 
paid. If the misery of the West Coast of Ireland is to be re- 
lieved, emigration, and only emigration, can relieve it. And it 
is in the highest degree an unpatriotic course for Irish Members, 
let them call themselves what they will, to oppose this, the 
only practicable relief to the most urgent cause of physical 
misery from which Ireland still suffers. No one can read Mr. 
Tuke’s vivid and moving paper without being fully convinced 
that, in addition to all the other remedies which may 
prove efficient in parts of the country which are not over- 
populated, but only mismanaged, there should be added this 
remedy for the misery of the West of Ireland,—a considerable 
scheme of carefully superintended emigration. Without this, 
the people of Mayo and Galway will starve and degenerate, 
whatever the Land Bills and Arrears Bills and Purchase 
Clauses which may be adopted by Parliament. You cannot, 
even by cancelling arrears, make a barren soil yield as much 
as a fertile soil; and unless you can do this, you cannot help 
the people of the West of Ireland to keep themselves in 
decency, without helping at least a sixth or a fifth of them to 
find their fortunes in happier lands. 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ON MESS EXPENSES. 


NHE very severe Order issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
on Tuesday on the subject of Mess Expenses is not one 

whit too stringent. The evil attacked lies at the very root of 
the constitution of the Army. After a struggle which, though 
often silent, lasted years, the Crown and the nation agreed 
to deprive the rich of their monopoly of military commissions, 
and make of entrance into the Army a strictly professional 
career. To make this plan succeed, and secure a constant 
supply of efficient officers, it is necessary to attract lads who 
are thoroughly educated, and who are, by culture at least, 
gentlemen, but who, at the same time, are willing to work, 
and intend to live by the profession, One man of that kind, 
if otherwise competent, is worth three of the officers who enter 
the Army only for a few years, chiefly in order to be able te 
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say that they have been officers, There are plenty of qualified 
boys, for the Army is popular, the life is pleasant, and the pay, 
though very small in the medium grades, is by no means 
bad during the first few years. Subalterns grumble at its 
amount, but very few professions allow apprentices of nine- 
teen two pounds a week, rooms for nothing, a cheap service, 
and the means of obtaining cheap but excellent meals. A 
curate at twenty-five gets much less, and a barrister not one- 
tenth of the amount. There is quite as much desire to enter 
the Army as any other career, but there is a great hesita- 
tion among fathers of families to choose it for their sons. 
Men in professions, small squires, clergymen, and the like— 
that is, educated men, without solid fortunes—while will- 
ing to bear the expenses of Sandhurst and Woolwich, and 
even to supplement their sons’ pay for a few years, are 
deterred by a dread of the vague expenses, which, as they 
believe, are inevitable incidents of a soldier's career, They 
know quite well that a lad who chooses to be economical in 
the Army can live on his pay and a small allowance just 
as well as anywhere else, but they fancy he will, in the Army 
alone, be forced by the social opinion of his fellows into need- 
less and indefinite expense. Much of this fear is unfounded, 
the junior officers no more urging their comrades to extravag- 
ance than any other set of young men; while the seniors, who 
have experience in economy and a painful sense of its neces- 
sity, are decidedly favourable to thrift. Still, there is very 
often one source of extravagance which is annoying as well as 
burdensome, and that is the Mess expenditure. The father who 
impresses economy on his son is constantly told that the mess 
bill swallows up everything, that the regiment entertains 
liberally, that it is the custom to live freely, and that the son 
is ashamed to offer what he fancies a discreditable opposi- 
tion. Sometimes, no doubt, the stories are exaggerations, but 
sometimes they are true. The regiment has, perhaps, a tradi- 
tion of hospitality, or it contains an unusual proportion of 
rich men who are free in suggesting outlay, or the com- 
manding officer is fond of show; or there is a feeling that 
poor men are not wanted in the corps, and had better be 
squeezed out. That feeling, though not very common, operates 
strongly in extreme cases, and especially against the few and 
usually most efficient officers, who happen, whether from prin- 
ciple, personal inclination, or thriftiness, to be strict abstainers, 
In any of these cases, the mess expenses are allowed to in- 
crease, until the subaltern finds that, without a struggle to 
which most boys are incompetent, he is not only unable to 
“live on his pay,” which ought to be the ideal, but to live on 
his pay and an allowance which more than doubles it. Asa 
rule, under such circumstances, he ceases to struggle, gets into 
debt, and is sooner or later ruined; and the tradition of his 
‘ruin flies through a hundred families, to the discredit of the 
Army as a career. 

Some part of this evil cannot be prevented. If there is a 
Mess, there will be a tone in that mess, and the tone will occa- 
sionally be one of luxury. No Commanding Officer can live in 
a constant warfare with his subalterns, or watch incessantly 
what they eat and drink, or think himself quite in his place 
when he censures a man perhaps exceptionally rich for ordering 
too costly a wine. The subaltern is not exactly cn statu pupil- 
luv’, and even if he were, controlling him on such points is, as 
Masters of Colleges well know, an almost endless task. The 
only complete remedy for that evil would be to abolish 
Messes altogether, as in the French Army; and that innova- 
tion would change the whole character of the British regimental 
system, probably for the worse. The regiment would cease to 
be a family, much of the authority of the commanding officer 
would be gone, and the officers would know each other only 
when on duty. We suspect, too, that the temptation to enter 
the Army would be very greatly reduced. It is, however, 
possible to reduce imperative expenses to the very lowest 
figure; to prohibit demands for subscriptions, which are prac- 
tically compulsory; to encourage the seniors to resist, by 
ordering that the subscription shall always be in the form of 
so many days’ pay, thus falling heaviest on the highest in 
rank ; and to insist that commanding officers shall consider the 
cultivation of an economical tone one of their serious duties, 
the kind of duty which must be performed, under penalty of 
loss of favour at Head-quarters. It is also possible to 
insist absolutely that subalterns should not get heavily 
into debt with the mess, but should regard their mess bill, 
as other men regard their rent,—as something which must 
be paid, whether there is money for it, or no. Common 
experience tells us that any charge which is inevitable is 
always provided for, always closely scrutinised, and always 





reduced to the very lowest amount compatible with decenc 
and convenience. These things are secured by the new General 
Order. Extra subscriptions, needless purchases for the mesg 
indebtedness for more than a month, extravagance general] ‘ 
are not merely prohibited, as they always were, but re 
manding Officers are directed to enforce the prohibition, under 
penalty of removal from their commands, “ The Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief will not hesitate to recommend to her 
Majesty that any commanding officer who fails to carry out the 
spirit as well as the letter of these instructions be removed from 
his corps.” Of course, Commanding Officers will in part disobey, 
The tone of an Army is always affected by the tone of a nation, 
and in an era of wild extravagance, we can no more secure the 
Prussian economy in mess expenses than we can secure J udges 
for £400 a year, or induce curates to think that £50 a year 
is fair pay during apprenticeship. But the Order, neverthe- 
less, will do a great deal of good. The best commanding 
officers will obey it strictly, the officers who are diffident will 
be able to plead rigid orders as full excuse for interference, and 
the subalterns themselves will understand that economy to the 
point of meanness is considered at Head-quarters to be “ good 
form.” All that helps to create a tone of thrift; and with a 
tone of thrift once established in the Army, the supply of 
first-rate officers would be endless. 

We wish Mr. Childers could see his way to another change 
in the same direction, which would, we are convinced, have 
very great effect. We have always contended that it was 
good for the State to attract the rich into its service, and can- 
not see why, if they like—while doing good work—to enjo 
some of the advantage of their wealth, they should, when the 
public interest will allow, be debarred from enjoying it. What 
is the objection to allowing rich men a distinct and recognised 
preference in obtaining Cavalry commissions, to granting, that 
is, so many marks for so much income? There must be a pass 
examination, of course, and a minimum to be obtained; 
but, ceterts paribus, a rich man makes a better Cavalry 
officer than a poor one. He is, in most cases, much 
more accustomed to horses, he can keep a better stud, and he 
can expend his horses much more easily, Even as it is, a poor 
man who enters a Cavalry regiment soon finds himself out of 
place, and this not from any pressure of opinion, but, like his 
brother who is attached to a Legation, from the positive require- 
ments of the Service. We do not believe that the formal 
recognition of that fact would do the least harm—it is social 
lies, not social truths, which do harm—or would in any way 
be resented by public opinion. Fathers with no money 
to spare would be only too glad to see their sons saved 
from a ruinous temptation, while the sons themselves would 
hesitate to press for a commission for which they lacked at 
least one official qualification. There is no need to go so far 
as to make of the Cavalry a close borough for rich men ; but if 
rich men had a distinct preference for Cavalry corps, the work 
would be at least as well done, a valuable class would be at- 
tracted into the Service, and the great body of Officers would 
be relieved of some of the social pressure which now compels 
the War Office to order economy as severely as it orders 
discipline. There is plenty of room for the man who can 
work, but likes expenditure and show, in a Cavalry corps ; and 
he will not charge with the less heart because he is careless of 
the expenditure of many horses. 





SIR EDWARD WATKIN AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


HE answer which Mr. Chamberlain gave on Monday to 
Mr. Bromley Davenport’s question about the Channel 
Tunnel points to a singular state of things. It seems that in 
April last, the Board of Trade called upon the Chairman of 
the Submarine Continental Railway Company to discontinue 
the experimental works, while inquiries were pending. Sir 
Edward Watkin thereupon asked leave to carry on the works 
a short distance further, as the immediate stoppage of them 
would endanger life. Mr. Chamberlain gave the required per- 
mission, on condition that an Inspecting Officer should at 
once visit the works and arrange what additions were 
necessary. The Company, however, put off the officer’s 
visit, and though similar appointments have been made 
for May 3rd, May 10th, May 27th, June 10th, and 
June 24th, they have all, on one pretext or another, been 
postponed. Mr. Chamberlain, in fact, is now in communica- 
tion with the officers of the Crown as to what steps can be 
taken to obtain the inspection to which the Company are so 
unwilling to submit. We confess to a total inability to 
understand Sir Edward Watkin’s purpose in thus pushing on 
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the experimental works in secret. It is impossible to con- 
ceive how by doing this he can in any way better the position 
of the Tunnel Company. The ultimate action, whether of the 
Government or of Parliament, will not be affected by the pre- 
cise number of yards or miles covered by these preliminary 
porings. It was quite proper that the Board of Trade should 
prohibit any further prosecution of the experiment, because, 
if no notice had been taken of its progress, the Com- 
pany might hereafter have alleged that they had been 
deceived by the apparent indifference of the Government. 
But what the motive for disregarding the prohibition can be 
we cannot even guess. If Sir Edward Watkin’s luncheon 
parties were going on, it might be supposed that there were 
still some important personages to be gained over by cham- 
pagne and raised pies. But unless they are kept very close 
indeed, the luncheons have been over for some time. No matter 
how far the works are taken, no argument can be founded on 
this fact for one day after the receipt of the Board of Trade’s 
prohibition. Everything that the Company has done since 
then it has done with its eyes open. It knows that the whole 
question is under consideration, and that no permission that 
either the Executive or the Legislature may have previously 
given will of itself be treated as binding. The Channel 
Tunnel stands in all respects in the position of a suitor whose 
case has not yet been heard, and when once it had been 
warned not to spend any more money upon an undertaking which 
might come to nothing, the commonest regard for its own in- 
terests ought, one would fancy, to have dictated the very 
course which Mr, Chamberlain is vainly endeavouring to impose 
upon it. 

If Sir Edward Watkin had been anxious to prejudice the 
public against the project he has so much at heart, he could 
not have behaved in a way more likely to effect his object. 
Whether a Channel Tunnel be a good or a bad thing, is a 
question that will be decided by considerations in which Sir 
Edward Watkin and his little knot of speculators have no 
place. The only position which he could have assumed 
with propriety would have been one in all respects the 
reverse of that which he has assumed in fact. As 
soon as he found that the Government did not regard the 
question as settled, he ought at once to have suspended the 
works, until such time as the opinion of Parliament had been 
taken. To go on after such a discovery was to show a marked 
contempt for the public interest, in comparison with the private 
concerns he is administering. His object in doing so was 
apparently to entrap the Government into some kind of im- 
plied admission that the Company had a right either to carry 
on the Tunnel to completion, or to receive compensation for 
the money they had spent on the experiment. Fortunately 
for the public, Sir Edward Watkin has by his later action 
made it impossible to sustain any such pretension. We sce 
now that he disregards the most positive prohibition to carry 
on the works, and a man of this temper is not at all likely to 
have been misled by any delay in putting out this pro- 
hibition. 

We think, further, that the time has come when the uncer- 
tainty which now rests upon the question ought to be re- 
moved. The Government must be in possession of all that is 
wanting to a sound decision upon the points in dispute. They 
know the opinions of experts upon the possibility of making 
the Tunnel impregnable, and upon the nature of the precau- 
tions that must be taken, if it is to be made impregnable. 
They know, further, what relation this particular point of 
impregnability bears to the whole subject, and what other 
things have to be established, before the case in favour of the 
Tunnel can be considered as made out. As regards im- 
pregnability, we have no doubt that it is quite possible 
to secure it. All that is necessary to this end is that 
there should be proper machinery for flooding or blowing 
up the Tunnel, at the first rumour of impending war. But 
very much more than this ought to be proved, before permis- 
sion to go on with the Tunnel is given. It ought to be shown, 
though in our judgment it never can be shown, that there is 
an absolute certainty that this machinery will be used at the 
proper moment,—that no hesitation on the part of a Minister, 
no blunder on the part of a subordinate, no interruption in 
the means of communication, will by possibility prevent 
its being used at the proper moment. It ought to be shown 
that if the Tunnel is flooded or blown up at the first 
rumour of impending war, it cannot be repaired in sufli- 
cient time to make it of use to the enemy in the later 
stages of an invasion. It has never seemed likely that the 
Tunnel would be used as the means of first throwing an army 





on the English coast. In order to make such an attempt 
commonly prudent, our own end of it must be more completely 
under the enemy’s control than it is likely to be, until after the 
invading force has for the time made good its landing. The 
moment of real danger will be when the enemy is in undis- 
turbed possession of Dover, and can bring into play every 
engineering resource in order to make the blocked Tunnel 
available for the passage of reinforcements. Supposing both 
these risks to be proved imaginary—and how they are 
to be proved imaginary, except by actual trial, we are at 
a loss to conceive—there remains a third consideration. 
Who is to guarantee us against the panics to which the 
apprehension of anything of this kind is so admirably cal- 
culated to give birth? It is in the very nature of a panic 
not to require anything more than a plausible occasion, and 
the existence of a submarine communication between Eng- 
land and the Continent will constitute a plausible occasion 
of the most effective and permanent kind. The fortifica- 
tions that a Channel Tunnel will render necessary will never 
be finished, because as soon as one system of protection is 
completed, another will be demanded by some new form of 
uneasiness which will have taken hold of the public 
imagination. We do not see that any more informa- 
tion is to be had upon these points; and if this is so, there 
is no apparent reason why the views of the Government upon 
the whole question should not at once be communicated to 
Parliament. We cannot doubt that these views will be adverse 
to those put forward by Sir Edward Watkin, and we feel sure 
that, with the possible exception of a few grateful guests, no 
one in either House will be found willing to accept immunity 
from sea-sickness as adequate compensation for the surrender 
of even the least security against foreign invasion and 
domestic panic. 








WHAT IS “NATURAL RELIGION ”? 

HE author of “ Ecce Homo” is deeply impressed with the 
conviction that there is much injustice done to those who 

give up “supernatural religion,” by the assumption that there 
is no “natural religion ” left for them which may answer many 
of the same purposes, and even, in one respect, more of the proper 
purposes of supernatural religion, than supernatural religion has 
often answered for itself. This writer, as we gather from the 
concluding passages of the book which we elsewhere review, 
still holds to the position of his famous work, at least so far as 
this,—that he does not in any sense give up supernatural religion 
for himself, and does not wholly despair of it for others, though 
there are not a few expressions in the volume which, without 
the concluding remarks, would have led the reader into the false 
impression that he had given it up. However, the object of his 
new effort is to show that, apart from what he means by 
“ supernatural religion,” apart from all emotions excited by the 
belief in a God above and beyond Nature, apart from the 
emotions with which those who accept it regard miracle, apart 
from the emotions with which an immortal life for the individual 
after death is contemplated by the believer in that life, there 
exists a large class of constraining religious emotions which 
may be so powerfully excited by purely natural objects 
as to exert a very potent influence on life,—a class of 
emotions, indeed, on the recognition and careful discipline 
of which the well-being of the human race practically depend>. 
Nay, the author of “ Eece Homo” goes beyond this. He holds that 
there is something which may be properly called natural 
Christianity, as distinguished from the supernatural Christ- 
ianity of the disciples of Christ; and he means by natural 
Christianity, the emotions with which men regard an ideal 
humanity, when they shape themselves, and endeavour to make 
their brother-men shape themselves, to a human ideal that is 
far above the rules and standards of any external law. The 
author of “ Ecce Homo” is deeply convinced that not only do 
we throw away a very great reserve of power by branding as 
Atheists all those who do not confess a personal God communi- 
cating with men and hearing their prayers, but that we 
waste power by not admitting as distinctively Christian those 
who are always eager to enlarge and elevate the human ideal 
of character, and to judge human action rather by the sympathy 
of genius, than by the cut-and-dried code of authoritative custom. 
It will be seen, then, that there is much in common between 
this able writer's position, so far as he expounds it in his new 
essay, and that of Mr. Frederic Harrison and the Positivists, who 
appear to mean very much the same by the religion of humanity 
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as the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” means by “ natural religion” 
and “natural Christianity.” Only, of course, to a writer who 
still asserts for himself the right to believe in a God beyond 
Nature, and in a life beyond this life, and in a Christ who, 
so far as this essay goes, may really be believed by its 
author to have risen from the dead, “natural religion” 
and “natural Christianity” represent only a minimuin of 
belief which he may hope and expect to see growing into 
something larger, whereas the Positivists place it before 
us as the most of a faith which human nature can pos- 
sibly attain, and quite as much as it ought to desire. Now, 
the author of the book on Natural Religion does not fol- 
low them in this. He evidently realises to the full how 
wide is the difference between natural and supernatural 
religion, and so far as we can judge, recognises to the full the 
superiority of the latter, though he thinks that it often falls 
into grave errors to which the former is not liable. Still, 
so far as the Positivist goes, the author of “Ecce Homo” 
goes with the Positivist. With the Positivist, he maintains 
that there is something which amply deserves the name of a 
religion in the emotions which may be excited, and ought to be 
excited, by the spectacle of the universe around us, even as 
viewed by one who finds in it no excuse for passing on 
through Nature to One higher than Nature, or for passing on 
through mortal life to an immortal life behind the veil, or 
for passing on through humanity to a realised ideal of humanity 
in the world of spirits. 


Let us explain briefly how he justifies this view. In the 
first place, he declares, “If we will look at things, and not 
merely at words, we shall soon see that the scientific man 
has a theology and a God, a most impressive theology and 
a most glorious God. I say that man believes in a God, who 
feels himself in the presence of a Power which is not him- 
self, and is immeasurably above himself, a Power in the con- 
templation of which he is absorbed, in the knowledge of which 
he finds safety and happiness. And such, now, is Nature tothe 
scientific man. Ido not say that it is good or satisfactory to 
worship such a God, but I say that no class of men since the 
world began have ever more truly believed in a God, or more 
ardently, or with more conviction, worshipped him. Comparing 
their religion in its fresh youth to the present confused forms 
of Christianity, I think a bystander would say that though 
Christianity had in it something far higher and deeper and more 
ennobling, yet the average scientific man worships just at present 
amore awful and, as it were, a greater Deity than the average 
Christian.” The essayist, however, does not tell us in what sense 
* Nature ” to the scientific man is “immeasurably above himself,” 
and we find it impossible to believe that the scientific man who 
does not find the origin of nature in mind, but does find the 
origin of mind in nature, would admit that nature is, except, of 
course, in the magnitude of its resources, immeasurably above 
him. On the contrary, he would say that nature reaches the 
highest intellectual point as yet attained, in the highest human 
mind; and he must, we think, regard even his own mind as 
“immeasurably above” the level which nature has reached in 
the material world, or, indeed, anywhere except in the few in- 
dividual points where the human brain has attained a higher 
organism than his own. Again, in what sense can the essayist 
say that the scientific man “ardently” and “ with conviction” 
“ worships” Nature? Only surely in the sense which he himself 
gives to “ worship,” when he tells us (p. 95) that “worship is 
habitual admiration.” In that sense certainly the artist worships 
Raffaelle, the musician worships Handel, the mathematician 
worships Newton, the biologist, Darwin. But is this sense of 
the word “ worship” anything but a washed-out and degenerate 
one? We worship only him to whom we look for grace to be- 
come like him; we do not worship that from which we either 
have extracted, or hope to extract by our own perseverance 
and skill, all that we can ever gain from it at all. We do 
not worship the great store of electric energy in the earth, 
or the heat in the sun, unless we are idolators and 
believe that the electric energy in the earth or the heat in 
the can hear us cry, and grant us what we ask. 
Worship is not habitual admiration. Worship is the lifting of 
the heart to One who can condescend, and whom we believe 
anxious to condescend, to the heart thus lifted to him. We 
deny that in any true sense the scientific man who believes in 
no personal life behind nature, worships nature, and we hold 
that he would as eagerly deny it himself. 'That he may delight 
in the study of nature is, of course, trueenough. But who could 
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say with any justice that Darwin worshipped earth 
however truly and habitually he delighted to study them and 
admired their work; or that Professor Tyndall worshipg 
either the organic germs or the glaciers, to the study of both 
of which he has devoted so imaginative and so glad a mind ? 
But, says the essayist, just as the Jewish prophet condemned 
human anthropomorphism, and warned us that God’s ways are 
not our ways, but that high as the heaven is above the earth 

so are his ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than — 
thoughts,—just in the same fashion the modern student of 
nature prophesies against our anthropomorphism, and protests 
against those who read their own minds into a mighty universe 
which is so much beyond them, and which it is their duty humbly 
to study, not to misinterpret by reading into it empty dreams 
and wishes. Doubtless, it is so. There is this analogy 
between the Hebrew prophet’s protest against measuring God’s 
purposes by human purposes, and the modern physicist’s or 
physiologist’s protest against our hasty reading of final causes 
or designs into Nature,—but that does not in the least imply 
that the two protests are made from the same point of view, 
The Hebrew Prophets spoke of God’s thoughts as higher than 
man’s thoughts. That is, he believed that they were thoughts, 
though of a kind which man’s mind could never adequately grasp. 
The modern physicist and physiologist, so far as he is nothing 
more, protests against the notion that Nature thinks at all, 
What he means, when he objects to our reading our purposes 
into nature, is to discourage the idea that nature has any pur- 
pose. Now, nothing can be more different than the protest 
against measuring God’s purposes by what is infinitely too small, 
and the protest against imputing purpose of any sort to the great 
Enigma. The one protest invites trust and submission where 
there is no knowledge; the other protest excludes trust where 
there is no knowledge, and makes submission where there is no 
knowledge the submission of apathy to what is resistless and 
impenetrable. We wholly deny that the attitude of mind in- 
culcated by the Hebrew prophet who protested against anthro- 
pomorphism, in the spirit of belief in a Being intinitely higher 
and holier than man, resembles morally, even in the faintest 
degree, the attitude of the modern physicist who protests against 
anthropomorphism in the spirit of disbelief in any being to- 
wards whom trust is either right or reasonable. And, moreover, 
we deny that the modern physicist professes to be able to secure 
either “happiness” or “ safety ” from the knowledge of Nature. 
He finds, no doubt, a great charm in it, so far, and only so far, as 
he can absorb himself wholly in it. But when his wishes or 
hopes begin to take other directions than those of the discovery 
of natural laws, this study fails to give him happiness; and as 
for safety, all true physicists adopt with enthusiasm Professor 
Euxley’s description of Nature—we speak from memory only— 
as the ruthless player, but a small part of whose play you can 
understand, and who, if you make a mistake even in relation 
to that part of the play which you cannot understand, crushes 
you without hesitation and without pity. That is not a kind 
of antagonist in the knowledge of whose strategy you can find 
at once “ happiness ” and “ safety.” 


-worms, 


In one word, “ Natural Religion” and “ Natural Christianity,” 
as the author of “ Ecce Homo” describes them, seem to us to be 
vitally deficient in the power to excite any sort of emotion of 
trust,—without which you may excite, no doubt, any amount of 
justifiable awe, admiration, and self-depreciation, but in our 
view, at least, cannot excite any genuine religious feeling. 
We do not differ from this able writer in thinking that there 
is such a thing as “natural religion,” but we do differ from 
him, when he asserts that there is such a thing for one 
who declines, or is unable, to discover in the universe traces of 
a superphysical, we would rather say, than a supernatural, 
Power,—that is, traces of a power to mould and modify that in 
nature which is physical, in the direction and for the pur- 
poses of that in nature which is not physical, but mental 
and moral. There is no end of “ natural religion ” in the mere 
discovery of human Free-will, for that is the discovery that the 
adamantine chain of physical necessity has been and is inter- 
rupted by the will of man itself,—a discovery utterly incon- 
sistent with the favourite scientific view. There is no end of 
“natural religion ” in the discovery of conscience that there is a 
moral obligation on us to do this rather than that,—an obliga- 
tion from which it is simply impossible to escape, without 
bringing on ourselves an unappeasable remorse, and a sense 
of conscious unworthiness from which it is impossible to dis- 
sociate the conviction of invisible condemnation and displeasure. 
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There is no end of natural Christianity in the discovery that 
Christ is an ideal infinitely and hopelessly above and beyond 
us, and yet full of power to draw us upward, if we will, towards 
himself. But there is, to our minds, nothing worthy of the 
name of natural religion or natural Christianity at all, that does 
not promise us guidance, and excite in us trust. Again, though 
we can quite recognise a natural religion,—such as that of 
the Jews,—which is so profoundly oecupied with God's 
guidance and government in this world, that it raises, even 
for centuries, no question as to the state of man after death, 
we can hardly recognise one which, when the question had once 
been raised, could admit that the same power and love which had 
excited so genuine a trust in this life, would feel no concern to 
carry onward our education beyond the point at which this world 
leaves it. The author of “ Ecce Homo” seems to us content to 
find a natural religion in that which is neither natural nor reli- 
gious,—not natural, because, in spite of the paradox, it is in 
the highest sense natural to man to lean on something beyond 
Nature ; not religious, because Religion means something which 
is binding, something which we cannot in our hearts defy; and 
we can in our hearts defy any power which only threatens us 
with extinction, and does not threaten us with inextinguishable 
remorse. 





PRINCE LEOPOLD ON THE PRESS. 
T must be a dreadful bore to any public man to have to 
speak to the toast of ‘The Press.” He is expected to say 
something not quite formal, what he says is rather keenly 
watched, and there 1s nothing to be said which has not been 
said a thousand times. An old hand usually resigns himself to 
the situation, and consents to be the thousand-and-oneth 
sayer of well-worn sayings, confident that the Reporters, who 
care no more about the Press as a subject for eloquence than 
manufacturers care abcut grey shirtings, will mercifully sup- 
press him. It is creditable to the Duke of Albany, at the 
Newspaper Press Fund Dinner on the 24th ult., that he resisted 
this temptation, and more creditable that he had something 
fairly new to say. What had struck him Was not the use of 
the Press in stating or diffusing opinion, the ancient theme of 
orators upon the subject, but its utility in its comparatively 
new function of watching the whole world for events. An event, 
thinks the Duke, must be something more to journalists than 
it is to other people; they must be perpetually looking for 
and even wishing for events, and he described them, therefore, 
as “the watch-dogs of civilisation,” who everywhere, when an 
event occurred anywhere in the world, called the attention of 
mankind to its occurrence. 

The phrase is a happy one, and not uncomplimentary, for 
barking for duty’s sake is a function, like another; and if the 
Duke had stopped there, we should have had nothing to say. 
The barking is done, done unintermittingly, and done, as bark- 
ing, with fair success. The Press does, in one way or another, 
watch the whole world, and when it sees anything, records it 
with sufficient loudness. We can call to mind but one event, or 
movement, or discovery of any importance, unless it be a reli- 
gious change or two, occurring within the last thirty years, to 
which the Press has failed to call the attention of civilised man. 
There may have been many such occurrences in Africa, and 
must have been one or two such in South America, but we do 
not know them, and in the world we do know we can recall only 
one of considerable importance which was overlooked. The 
watch-dogs, if we remember right, did not bark at all, cer- 
tainly did not bark loudly enough to attract attention, when 
the Wahabee kingdom was attacked by the Turks in 1870, 
an event which might have been of first-class importance to 
an immense section of mankind. We cannot, however, recall 
another such case in any department of thought, and 
must pronounce that side of the journalist’s work very 
fairly well done. From the approach of a new comet 
to the rise of a new adventurer, even if his sphere is 
so remote as that of the Chinese General who extirpated 
the Panthays and swept away the nascent civilisation of 
Kashgar, from the last discovery in electricity to the most 
recent Nihilist attempt or murder among the Irish bogs, the 
world which can read is always warned to attend, and usually 
in time. The barking is not always very loud, but there are a 
good many dogs, and the chorus is always sufficient to attract 
attention. The result is not altogether the merit of journalists, 
for they are greatly assisted by volunteers ; but it is so complete, 
that it is very difficult for any ordinary reader to believe that 





as he reads these lines any event of importance can be occurring 
anywhere of which newspaper readers will never hear. Be it 
earthquake, or insurrection, or discovery of buried cities, or 
new and thought-shaking books, they are sure, if not to be 
informed, at least to be told that information is worth seeking. 

This is a real function, well performed, and of itself justifies 
the Duke’s epigram; but he proceeded to explain himself too 
much. He would have it that the dogs not only barked well, 
but barked intelligently ; that they not only warned, but in- 
structed; and that, as regards foreign countries especially, the 
journalists kept their readers carefully posted up. That is, we 
think, unmerited praise. Every one would admit that it was 
unmerited, if the duty of the watch-dog were understood in the 
fullest sense,—that is, to include the necessity of giving warn- 
ing of coming danger. The journalist very seldom does that. 
Journalists are, by the conditions of their trade, quicker men 
than politicians; but they are not more far-sighted, and we can 
hardly recall an instance in which they have foreseen occurrences 
unexpected by the statesmen of the day. Everybody scolds Lord 
Hammond for having described Europe just before 1870 as with- 
outa cloud in the sky; but the journalists who record the error did 
not perceive the coming storm, any more than he did. With all 
their apparatus of correspondents, telegraph contracts, and 
reporters, they are very rarely twelve hours in advance of the 
world; and great events, when they happen, bewilder or interest 
them just as much as the rest of mankind. Neither their art 
nor their resources enable them to anticipate even probable 
events, and with all their expenditure, they are constantly taken 
by surprise. The Times, to take a crucial instance, has the 
spirit to spend a very large sum per annum for early informa- 
tion from India, but we never knew it warn its readers that 
such and such events might be expected; while, with regard to 
the greatest Indian catastrophe of late years, the massacre of 
the Embassy at Cabul, it was more in the dark than the 
Spectator, which had spent nothing. No journal anticipated 
the outbreak in Alexandria, and none has succeeded in warning 
its readers sufficiently as to the course that events must take in 
Egypt generally. The warning function is not well performed, 
partly, no doubt, because it cannot be, but partly also from the 
great weakness of the Press, the excessive dislike to be proved 
by events to be wrong. That weakness is not, it is true, un- 
watch-dog-like. The dog has precisely the same horror, and 
will no more bark out when unconvinced than the journalist 
will. He is not going to have his master laugh at him, even for 
duty’s sake. But still the dog does give when watchful, but 
unconvinced, a meditative growl, a growl half-strangled in utter- 
ance and very low, which, with people who kuow dogs, calls 
instant attention, is, in fact, as well understood as speech; and 
the journalist fails in that. He had rather the event should 
occur before he commits himself, and will sooner run the 
risk of being late than that of being called “sensational.” 
That feeling operates most strongly in England, till, as 
a rule, an event, especially an unpleasant event, breaks 
upon a public as completely unprepared as if there were no 
journalists; and if London hears to-morrow that the Suez 
Canal is closed, London will be as thunderstruck as if it had not 
read some scores of newspaper leaders devoted to Egyptian 
affairs. It has had warnings, it is true, but not of the kind 
which really wake its full attention. 

Prophecy, it may be said, is not to be expected of any man, or 
foresight of any class of men; but even as regards record, we 
cannot wholly agree in the Duke’s laudations. We should say 
affairs in foreign countries were very often very badly described 
indeed. The wonderful extension of the telegraph system, 
which has enabled the Press to attend to everything all over 
the world, has distinctly injured, cruelly injured, its method 
of recording. The Correspondents through whom it acts 
work under new conditions, most unfavourable to explanatory 
reporting. They must write quickly, they must write briefly, 
and they must give the preference to concrete facts. They 
incessantly, therefore, pour out a shower of snippety telegrams, 
from which a few expert readers may gather instruction, but 
which simply bewilder the body of the public, who cannot or 
do not watch every message, and are constantly missing im- 
portant links. ‘Then they naturally avoid explanations. The 
old Correspondents rather liked explanations. They involved 
literary work, and showed literary skill, they cost nothing to 
send, and they were sent in a way with which Governments 
could not interfere. They often, therefore, grew a little diffuse, 
and repeated old history, or anticipated next day’s news, in a 
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way which is now never attempted. The new Correspondents are 
drawing up bulletins, not writing letters, and naturally do not 
like to inv.lve their employers in neelless expense, or to 
condense explanations into such few words as to be unintelligible. 
The literary temptation, too, is off them—one cannot send deli- 
cate sentences by telegraph—and they have constantly to ask 
themselves whether their anticipations, if unfavourable, will be 
allowed passage over the wires? Of course, under such circuin- 
stances, true “reports,” the ipsissima verba of speeches, are 
seldom sent. Prince Bismarck’s great speech on the European 
situation, for example, as justifying his Tobacco Monopoly Bill, 
has never been sent at ail; while interviews are condensed 
till the interlocutors’ ideas are occasionally unintelligible. 
One would think this could easily be corrected by allow- 
ing full letters to succeed short telegrams, but, un- 
fortunately, that is not the case. The journals, under 
modern conditions, cannot give the space; and their owners, 
besides wanting the room for advertisements, have an idea that 
letters the essence of which has been transmitted by telegraph 
must be too dull to read. We rather fancy that is a mistake, 
and that letters which seem a little old to journalists are 
very eagerly read by a public anxious for connected informa- 
tion; but we are not sure, being aware of the growing dislike 
to deliberate reading of any kind. At all events, the owners 
of the papers think so, and act on their opinion; and 
the consequence is that, so far from “the world-wide 
record” being kept, as the Duke of Albany says, “ with 
ever-increasing completeness,” it is kept in the most snip- 
pety, imperfect, and tantalising fashion. It is nearly im- 
possible, without reading half a dozen journals, to obtain an 
accurate record of any one day’s doings, say, at Alexandria; 
and quite impossible to find anywhere a connected, continuous, 
and full record. Take this case as a perfect illustration. A 
riot occurred on Saturday week at Alexandria, which affected 
the policy of two great nations, and perhaps the whole future of 
Egypt. It is essential to a comprehension of that riot to know 
whether any of the murders were official, that is, perpetrated 
by the soldiers or by order of the police. We venture to say there 
has not been published in London one single narrative of that 
event from which a reader could gather clearly what occurred, 
or could venture to form a definite opinion as to the action of 
the police. On comparing them all, it is possible to arrive at a 
conclusion, but no one account is really a narrative, such as one 
of the old correspondents, unfettered by urgency, by considera- 
tions of expense, and by fear of traitors in the local telegraph 
office, would have sent. The record, in fact, is poor; and the 
recorders, though, in this instance, they uot only bark, but 
howl, and have wakened up all mankind, have instructed it very 
badly. ‘This is an old grievance of ours, our readers will say, 
but it is one which seriously affects all English ideas of foreign 
policy, and diminishes the knowledge upon which that policy 
should be based. As regards that knowledge, indeed, we believe 
that the telegraph-wires, which have so greatly amplified the 
watching power of the journals, have distinctly diminished their 
reflective ability, and the gain is not compensation for the loss. 





“LES RANTZAU” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 

es b ages DEUX FRERES,” which has been dramatised under 

the title, Les Rantzau, is oae of the most powerful, but 
least pleasing, of the works of the famous colluborateurs, MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. It has not the political motif of most of 
their other works, but its social aim—the enforcement of com- 
plete equality among the members of a family in the inherit- 
ance of property—is distinct, and it portrays the passion of 
fraternal hate with great force and characteristic minuteness. 
The story is not one that strikes the English reader as good for 
dramatie purposes, but he remembers J’ Ami Fritz, and the 
success that attended the putting of the amiable bon vivant on 
the stage, and prepares to give up his own notions on that 
point, satisfied that the Coquelins must be worth seeing, let 
them have ever so little to do, but wondering how they do 
without incidents throughout four acts. This confidence 
is amply rewarded. The Coquelins, and, indeed, all the 
actors in the play, are worth seeing; and the lack of incident 
makes the talent of the representation and its triumph all the 
greater, because everything depends on the individuality of 
each of the few persons who take part in the drama. The bold- 
ness of trusting to such a story for the making of a play at all, 
is a lesson to us upon the resources of the French Stage; 
and we are struck by the extreme simplicity with which its 
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reconstruction for that purpose has been effected. It might be 
described as a retrospective account of the Rantzau family 
quarrel of thirty years’ standing, by M. Coquelin, in the char. 
acter of old Florence, the schoolmaster. Not until the last act 
and quite at the end of it, do we find that the novel has heme 
materially altered in the arrangement for the stage. The 
authors are too well acquainted with human nature to make the 
reconciliation between the brothers who have for the best part of 
their lives been hateful and haters of one another, and which 
has been brought about simply by the force majeure of their 
children’s mutual love, a sincere and profound renewal of the 
fraternal tie. We part with the Rantzau brothers in the book 
feeling that they are morally bound over to keep the peace, 
but that Jean is no fonder of Jacques, and Jacques no fonder 
of Jean, than before. We part with them on the stage having 
rushed into each other’s arms, under the influence of a powerful 
appeal from the young lover, the son of Jacques, just betrothed 
to Louise, the daughter of Jean, in the presence of their mother’s 
portrait. We feel the dramatic propriety of this change, in- 
deed, it is indispensable ; but there is a touch of absurdity in the 
incident of the portrait, at least to the perception of an English 
audience, although it is seriously acceptable to a French one 
True, it is a long time since Jacques Rantzau has entered 
the “paternal house,” usurped, as he considers it, by his 
hated brother, and we do not object to his profound saluta- 
tion of the portrait; but one cannot resist the reflection that 
the irrepressible French mother, whose picture, or tomb, is so 
freely used as a deus ex machind, might sometimes make better 
fellows of her sentimental sons during her lifetime. 


The performance at the Gaiety Theatre left nothing to be 
desired, by those among the audience who were familiar 
with Les Deue Freres, or with the excellent translation 
of that work, published (to the best of our recollection) in 
the Cornhill Magazine. There was no “book of the play” 
forthcoming. I1f there were any spectators who had not 
read the story, either in French or in English, we fancy they 
must have found the thread difficult to find; but even in 
their case the perfection of the acting would make up for 
any little vagueness or obscurity, as it does for the essen- 
tially undramatic character of the piece. An actor so eminent 
as M. Coquelin the elder, is, no doubt, always prepared to find 
himself the subject of a foregone conclusion; he is a great 
comedian, there will be persons among the audience every- 
where who feel bound to laugh at everything he does,—that 
cannot be helped; but it must be a little trying to the temper and 
the nerves of so great an artist, when even a few persons greet 
his impressive singing of a solemn and beautiful Kyrie Eleison 
with laughter. When a laugh arose as the old schoolmaster 
“obliged the company” at M. Jean Rantzau’s with the Kyrie 
he had composed for the occasion of his own wedding, and 
an accompaniment of tittering was kept up throughout 
the solemn strain, one was reminded of the observations 
of Cousin Feenix, in “ Dombey and Son,” on the inconveni- 
ences attendant on the popularity of Mr. Pitt. “So accus- 
tomed,” said Cousin Feenix, “was the House to cheer at 
the mention of Mr. Pitt, that, egad! Sir, if an honourable 
member had rushed in and announced that the right honour- 
able gentleman was in a fit in the lobby, the applause would 
have been tumultuous !” 


The part of the old schoolmaster is admirably calculated 
to display some of the finest qualities of the accomplished 
actor who performs it, although it does not give us an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying that keen and highly-polished wit which 
shines in his impersonations of the more complex and 
dificult #éles of modern comedies of Parisian life and 
manners. The earnestness, the absolute identification of 
himself with his part, the perfect truthfulness, the de- 
lightful humour, the great variety of expression, both in 
voice and countenance, the minute, characteristic detail, the 
indescribable something—is it simply genius ?—that makes 
one feel as secure when M. Coquelin is acting that there will 
be no break in the illusion, as one used to feel when Thérése 
Tietjens was singing that there would not come a strained 
note,—these are all present in his performance of Florence, in 
Les Rantzau. His face beams with kindliness, good-sense, sim- 
plicity, and twinkles with a quaint humour; for instance, when 
he is considering how he may conceal from his wife that he has 
given the forty sous which she allows him for his “ menus 
plaisirs” to pay for the panes of glass broken by his “ polissons ” 
of pupils, and he observes that Marie Anne is an admirable 
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wife, “ Mais économe, économe!” the voice, the look, the ges- 
ture are indescribably comic. Then there is consummate skill 
in the small touches by which M. Coquelin conveys the timidity 
of the subordinate, the difficulties of the friend of both parties 
ja the fraternal strife, the small employé, peace-loving and 
honest, but poor, and liable to be injured by the shock of the 
contending powers,—anxious to avoid danger and trouble, but 
facing them bravely, when roused by his sense of justice and 
excited hy his feelings. Every little detail of his acting is de- 
lightful; the attitude in which he utters his harangue to his 
wife on the injustice of old Antoine Rantzau’s will, while she is 
tying his cravat and helping him on with his “ redingote mar- 
yon;” his furtive fingering of the leaves of his beloved Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, and peeping at the plates while 
Georges Rantzau is declaiming against his cousin Louise; the 
tidy folding of the brown paper in which the book has been 
wrapped ; his rolling-up the string, and putting it thriftily into 
his pocket; his despairing patience under his wife’s torrent of 
words, and the revelation by one swift look of the esteem in 
which he held the sagacity of his much-quoted father-in-law,— 
these are only a few of the admirable points which M. Coquelin 
makes. His brother’s acting in the réle of Jean Rantzau is 
altogether excellent. It is difficult to accept Coquelin Cadet 
as a rough, violent, interested, heavy, provincial propriétaire, 
elderly and grizzled, with nothing funny to say, and 
nothing agreeable to look; but he acts the part so finely 
that he reconciles us to its being one so unlike his speci- 
ality, indeed, he proves that his art goes beyond a speci- 
ality. There are power aud pathos in his representation of 
Jean, and the silent, grudging, desperate passion of the last 
scene, when he is constrained by love of his child and fear of 
losing her, and finally conquered by admiration of his nephew, 
when the young man protests against the compact of hate, is as 
good as acting can be. It demands all one’s attention to do 
justice to the two gifted brothers; if one takes one’s eye off 
Coquelin Ainé for a moment, something will be lost; if one 
loses sight of Coquelin Cadet, one will have missed a point. 
They are both masters of expression in dumb show. Nothing 
could be more perfect than the trembling deprecation of the 
divine wrath conveyed by the uplifted hands of the old school- 
master, at the end of the second act; or than the stricken con- 
viction in the attitude of Jean Rantzau, when Florence leaves 
him to ponder on the doctor’s declaration that the life of his 
daughter is in his own hands. 

M. Worms, as Georges Rantzau, gives the frank petulance 
and youthful fire of the character admirably, and, though he is 
a little too apt to tear a passion to tatters, the vehemence and 
urgency, the heat and earnestness of his own effective situation, 
the appeal in the last scene, are appropriate here. M. Febvre, 
as Jacques Rantzau, has not much to do. The drama keeps the 
younger brother almost as much out of sight as the story does, 
but he, too, acts well. Madame Bartet, as Louise, is refined, 
graceful, unaffected, and she makes the most of a role so un- 
usual in a French play as to be interesting, if only for that 
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reason, A “jeune personne’? who is not an “ ingénue,” and 
frankly acknowledges that she loves her cousin Georges well 
enough to all but die of her love, is a feature as remarkable 
as the morality of a piece which Mr. Podsnap himself might 
applaud. The whole performance has the all-round finish for 
which the Comédie Francaise is justly celebrated. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

OUR CANAL POPULATION. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The letters that have appeared in the Spectator during 
the last few weeks upon my letters, “Canal Adventures by 
Moonlight,” and the “ Canal Boat Acts Amendment Bill” I am 
humbly promoting, call for a reply from me. 

One correspondent, whose narrow, stunted, and warped know- 
ledge and views of boaters and their habits, ways, and customs, 
is derived from an occasional, hasty, key-hole peep into their 
cabins, has come to the conclusion that “hasty legislation ” 
which is to educate the boat children, improve their morals and 
social habits, is to be deprecated; and then he flings off at 
“domestic legislation,” and finally throws up his arms aghast 
at the idea of the State assuming “ parental responsibility,” 
on account of the “side results,” which the “ philanthropist 
little contemplates,” and which must in his opinion follow these 





efforts in spreading education, sanitary reform, moral precepts, 
and religious principles among our canal population. I have 
nothing but pity for the man who, with antiquated notions— 
of which he himself is ashamed—and ideas of two hundred 
years ago, muddles his brain attempting to grapple with the 
social problems of to-day past his comprehension. 

If your correspondent will only open one eye, he will see, 
without going far, what legislation, education, and sanitary 
reform have done for our chimney-sweeps, factory hands, brick- 
yard children, and those employed in mines, and contrast their con- 
dition now with that of a hundred years ago, and he will, I think, 
come to the conclusion that “ domestic legislation ” has not been 
fraught with “ difficulties,” and produced the “side results” he 
imagines. He will also see what the absence of “education” 
and “ domestic legislation ” has done for our canal-workers. 

Previous to the canal crusade, canals and canal-workers were 
in a worse condition than they had ever been during the last 
125 years. The canals were silting up, shares going down and 
the boaters to ruin, both body and soul. Even the shadow 
of legislation that has taken place, and the prospect of what is 
to come, has begun to put matters in a different light. No 
more canals will be monopolised by railway companies, and 
allowed to silt up, as the Leicester and Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
canals are doing, and also canals in other parts of the country. 
Overcrowding will be prevented, and the children will be edu- 
cated. 

Another correspondent suggests, no doubt with the best in- 
tentions, but with little practical insight into either canals or 
canal workers, that they should work boats on the post-boy 
system, viz., by shifts. With our present system of canal 
traffic, this would be thoroughly impracticable. We might 
almost as well talk of boats and ships upon our rivers and seas 
being worked by shifts, as talk of our canal boats upon our 
rivers and canals being worked by shifts. Boatmen can, as a 
rule, now get home, if they think well—those who have 
homes on land—once in eight or ten days, and in many in- 
stances in less time; and with our canals being made deeper 
and wider, to admit boats of several hundred tons’ burden, as I 
suggest in my book, and worked by steam-tugs, the boatmen 
could in this little country get home every three or four days, 
i.e.,if their homes were at convenient places. Surely, this would 
be no hardship, as compared to what our artisans, commercial 
travellers, and sailors have to endure. 

Mr. Clegram says that I have been over-anxious to see im- 
mediate results of the Act. I do not think so; and everybody 
—except those canal proprietors and boat-owners who would 
glory in seeing the Act become entirely obsolete—who has seen 
or knows anything of our 60,000 boat women and children, and 
the wretched little holes in which many of them live, and the 
wicked lives they lead, will agree with me that the time has 
new come when the Act of 1877 should be properly carried out, 
or thrown into the canal with a stone tied to it by interested 
parties, to prevent its rising to the surface again, to offend their 
eyesor totroubletheir consciences. Those kind-hearted Christians 
who, with their hands in their pockets, and as movable as 
posts, talk of improving our next generation of boaters by ser- 
mons and tracts alone, and the conjuring up of wild theories, 
are doing positive harm to the cause of the canal children, and 
making simpletons of themselves. 

Christianity will do much, I know, and I am glad of it, as a 
secondary agent to improve our boaters; but it has not and 
cannot take the lead in our present-day reformation. Of course, 
our protection, education, and sanitary laws are the outcome of 
Christianity ; and these laws, which have done so much to 
make England what it is, I want applied to our boating popula- 
tion. Is this demand just and reasonabie, and is it right of the 
canal proprietors, boat owners, Christian simperers, and our 
legislators to prevent it, by side-moves and red-herrings? I be- 
gan the Canal crusade ten years ago, with the basis of the Canal 
Boats Act before me. My first work, “ Our Canal Population,” 
was published in 1875. In 1877 the Canal Boats Act was passed, 
which, according to Clause 15, came into operation on January 
Ist, 1878. The regulations were issued by the Local Government 
Board on March 20th, and then again on May 17th, 1873. The 
Local Government Board issued on July 27th, 1878, a circular 
giving further instructions and particulars to the local regis- 
tration authorities, canal companies, and boat-owners. No 
notice was taken of these manifestoes, and on December 28th, 
and five following days, I was walking alongside a frozen-up 
canal between Rugby and London, to try to find out if there 
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were any caual boats registered, and if not, why not? And the 
result of my journey was that instead of finding nearly 1,000 
registered in this canal, I only found one. A journey of six days 
in a canal boat between London and Leicester, in September, 
1880, revealed the almost complete failure of the Canal Boats 
Act in accomplishing the chief objects for which it was passed. 

I admit, and am thankful for it, that a very large number 
of boats are at the present time registered. This is a very 
simple process, and ought to have been done years ago. The 
object of registration is tolead up tothe Act and the regulations 
of the Local Government Board being properly carried out. J 
ask those who would keep the children in ignorance,—Have they 
been carried out, by securing the education of the children, and 
preventing overcrowding in the cabins? I answer, most 
emphatically, “ No, not by a fiftieth part of what they should 
have been.” Ninety per cent. of the children living and working 
upon canal boats cannot read and write to-day. 

I have visited more than once the old boatmen’s Bethel, on 
the Worcester Wharf, Birmingham, and more recently the 
Boatmen’s Hall, built by Miss Ryland, and have never found 
more than nine or ten boat children in the school. The 
governess told me that eight would be a fair average. Last 
year I counted only two boat babies in the school, while there 
were over a dozen uneducated boat children, of school age, 
playing on the wharf banks. Not one boatman was in the 
Hall drinking coffee, while some, partly drunk, were lolling about 
in their dirt. 

Last week, I counted upon fourteen boats going through 
Braunston Tunnel, working between London, Birmingham, 
and Staffordshire, between thirty and forty children, and 
I did not find or hear of more than three or four who 
could read or write. Upon a boat registered at Birming- 
ham, I found man, woman, and six poor, uneducated children, 
who might not have been washed for a month. Upon 
another boat I found a man, woman—not his wife, but in an 
extremely interesting condition—and two little  boat-girls. 
None of them could read and write. The woman, notwith- 
standing her condition, pinched features, and sallow look, took 
more than her share of work. This boat-owner was worth—so 
the woman said—some thousands of pounds, earned by boating. 
While I stood by, the boat-line broke, and the woman, with her 
two little girls at her heels, began in a most shocking and 
fearful manner to swear loudly, and wish that the barge, line, 
man, boat, and all were dead, and in a warm place. 

The Canal Boa‘s Act has failed from several causes, some of 
which were not seen, and others were seen, but overlooked, at 
the time it was passed. The Bill Iam humbly promoting pro- 
vides for these faulty places, and in a manner that will neither 
pinch the boatman nor tread upon the toes of boat-owners 
worth mention, and the shares of canal proprietors will be in- 
creased in value. 

For the life of me, I cannot see how the provisions of the 
simple little Bill can seriously cripple the operation of Canals. 
More stringent measures than I proposed in the Bill have 
been adopted on the canals in France. In America, since 
we passed the Act in 1877, laws and machinery have been 
put in motion to bring about effectual improvements among 
the canal population; while we, with folded hands, have 
been hesitating, wondering, and doubting what steps to 
take so as not to offend the tender consciences of a few 
canal-boat proprietors. Mr. Clegram further says that a 
better state of things has been brought about since the 
passing of the Act, faulty as it is, without crippling canal 
operations. If the shadow of the Act has brought this about, 
then why on earth does not he, and other canal proprietors, 
lend me a helping hand to bring this substance to bear 
upon this dark spot of our civilisation and Christianity ? 
From the very first chapter to the present time, the policy 
of too many canal proprietors has been one of “put off” 
and delay upon flimsy excuses, worked from behind the 
scenes, not daring, owing to the cause of boat children being 
such as to call for immediate and special attention, openly to 
show their faces against public opinion and the demands of the 
children. 

I was told before and since the passing of the Act that the 
canal traffic would be diverted to railways, and I should ruin 
everybody connected with canals. Has this been so? Mr. 
Clegram will be the first to answer “No.” Then why be 
afraid of extending its provisions so as to make the Act work- 
able, easy and effectual in accomplishing what every sane, 





thinking or observing man in England sees to be requisite’; 
especially as the canal and boat proprietors have failed to do 
their part in improving the condition of our boaters and their 
families ? 

In the Act of 1877, Clause 12 was inserted in order to give: 
the Canal Companies power to take funds to build schools 
for the children upon canal premises in various parts of the 
country, and although the Act has been passed five years, not 
one canal company in the kingdom has availed itself of the 
provisions of this clause. 

The following case will show how deeply interested canal 
authorities are in canal boat children. Some months since [ 
drew attention, through the Press, to the case of a poor, blind, 
swearing, dirty, boat girl of eleven winters being stived up ina 
filthy cabin. A canal manager denied my statements, al- 
though the girl had been floating by his premises for years, 
After his eyes had been opened, he undertook to provide for an 
asylum for the poor, little, blind boating-girl, which undertaking 
has not been carried out, and the girl was, a few days since, 
still boxed-up in the cabin, and growing fast into idiotcy. 

To sum up the whole thing, I want nothing but the educa- 
tional, protective, and sanitary laws of the country applied to 
the canal and gipsy children, without any further delay. There: 
is no earthly reason why they should not; and notwithstanding 
the advice of Mr. Clegram and others to let the Act of 1877 die 
of its own accord, so long as the tackle holds, I shall not 
rest till this has been accomplished.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGE Suitn, of Coalville. 

Top House, Welton, Daventry, June 27th. 





AUTHORITY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The correspondence in your columns as to the value of 
exercise has been very interesting; but it seems likely to close 
and leave us much where we were before. I doubt whether we 
shall not have to go on by the rule of thumb, indulging in 
violent exercise until we find that exhaustion follows, and then, 
if we aré wise, taking our pleasures more sadly,—if less wise, 
dropping exercise altogether. It does not seem as if we were 
likely to get any authoritative teaching in this matter. Now 
and then, a doctor speaks; but then we doubt whether another 
equally eminent medical man might not be found to say the 
direct contrary. Some time back, there was a letter in one of 
the papers describing—I quote from memory—how the writer 
consulted four leading practitioners, was told by one to drink 
only brandy, by another only beer, by a third only claret, and 
by a fourth no alcohol of any kind. He combined the instruc- 
tions of the first three, and got on very comfortably. 

We are often told that men of this age despise authority. On 
the contrary, I believe we are all earnestly longing for it; but 
it is not to be had. Most of us would be delighted if we could 
be told with authority what to do in matters of exercise and 
diet ; but how shall we believe when doctors differ? ‘There are 
those whose simple faith accepts the family physician as in- 
fallible; but if we know that the worthy man’s art consists 
largely in squaring his advice with the tastes and prejudices of 
his clients, or that other as weighty authorities would contradict 
him if they did not know what he had said, faith becomes difficult. 

Perhaps we expect too much of the doctors, whether of physic 
or divinity. Like ourselves, they are men feeling for their way 
in a mixed and contradictory world. Perhaps we have been 
looking for our guides in the wrong direction,—without, instead 
of within. Perhaps the failure of authority has a lesson for us, 
which may yet be learnt with very important consequences ; 
but let it not be said that we reject authority. Whenever our 
teachers can manage to agree among themselves, and to show 
that they have reasonably arrived at a solid consensus of opinion, 
we are only too glad to accept their guidance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Leatherhead, June 25th. M. W. Moacerince. 





MR. JAMES MILL. 
{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say that I am responsible for the 
account of Mr. James Mill’s treatment of my father, Edward 
Strachey, which was given in your review of Dr. Bain’s Life of 
Mr. Mill? All the facts, as there stated, were told me by my 
father’s eldest brother, the late Sir Henry Strachey, who was 
with him at the time of their occurrence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sutton Court, Bristol. Epwarp Srracury. 
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POETRY. 


a 
TO MARY—AGED SEVEN DAYS. 
Brigut as the morn that heralded thy birth, 
So bright may all thy life be, little Fairy ! 
And thou shalt bear the prettiest name on earth,— 
All hail! sweet, infant Mary ! 


Come, tell me, is there truth in Wordsworth’s story 
(Of faith in Poets, I am somewhat chary), 

That babies trail behind them “ ciuuds of glory ?”’— 
Dost thou, oh, tiny Mary ? 


Clouds IT have sometimes seen on baby faces, 
Mostly when teething made them feel contrary, 
But of the glory I could find no traces,— 
Don’t be offended, Mary ! 


Sage Darwin more than hints the race of men 
Descends from ancestors all tailed and hairy,— 
A lowly origin, ’tis true; but then, 
Our star is rising, Mary! 
Is it not nobler te be bravely striving 
Onward and upward, with slow steps and wary, 
Than, from the Gods our origin deriving, 
Be slowly sinking, Mary ? 


A glorious womanhood, true, strong, and tender ; 
A sparkling wit, with fancy bright and airy ; 
A grace to which all hearts will homage render,— 
May these be thine, sweet Mary ! 
Fanny Perrson, 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[LAST NOTICE. ] 
In this concluding notice of the Royal Academy for 1882, 
we propose to cast off all the responsibilities of a critic, and 
to walk at ease through the galleries, looking simply for “ what 
we like.” That oldest and wisest of all tests, the pleasure 
given to the eye and mind, is not likely to lead any one very far 
wrong, if only it be followed sincerely; and for once, it will be 
pleasant, and perhaps profitable, to express the pleasure we feel, 
without giving reasons for “ the faith that is in us.” We have 
in previous notices dealt with many of the more remarkable 
pictures, and shall therefore chiefly speak to-day of the lesser- 
known artists. 
Mr. David Carr’s “ Violets” (327) shows a brown-skinned 
maiden standing at the windy corner of an old wall, her 
hair and her flowers being blown about in all 
This is a singularly original and even poetic rendering of a 
common-place subject, and has a fresh, quaint beauty of its 
own that strikes the eye at once. A nod of approval to Mr. 
Van Haanen’s little picture of “ The Cobbler’s Shop,” and to a 
good landscape by Mr. Bryan Hook of water and moor at 
sunset, brings us to M. H. Fantin’s “ Peonies” (352), in 
which we can regret nothing but the subject,—in fact, peonies 
are not interesting flowers; there is, so to speak, no ‘“atmo- 
sphere” about them. They are to flowers what the cabbage 
is to vegetables. These, however, are beautifully painted, 
with delicate attention to the light and shade which fall upon 
them, and yet freely and swiftly, as if a trained eye and capable 
hand had wrought pleasantly together. What can we think 
of Mr. Milllais’s little damsel (353), who is leaving off her 
knitting, to look mischievously in the spectator’s face? Only 
that it is one of the pleasantest of his child-portraits, none the 
less interesting because it represents a princess. Indeed, if we 
may judge from the remarks we hear echoing round the pic- 
ture, that is its chief merit in the eyes of most of the visitors to the 
Academy. And another picture of children hangs near which is 
worth attention. ‘This is Miss Gow’s “‘ Something Interesting,” 
two little girls sitting on the floor, one showing the other a picture- 
book. Itis not great, but thoroughly honest, healthy, and pleasant 
painting, prettily true to pleasant facts of youth and innocence. 
A little sketch-picture of “Schoolboys Bathing” (357), by Mr. 
E. G. Parker, effects at least the purpose of recalling to us 
vividly similar scenes, and has all the freshness of early morn- 
ing. We find a different kind of pleasure,—one of the satiric, 
éndoor kind,—in the work of M. de Blaas, representing a perform- 
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ance of Punchinello before an audience of girls and children at a 
Venetian convent, in the eighteenth century. This is one of 
the most elaborately-painted and composed pictures in the ex- 
hibition, and is of a similar class to the work of Van Haanen. 

ts expression of various kinds of laughter, from the mildly 
deprecating to the hysterically uncontrollable, is very complete, 
and the composition and actual technique full of merit. Some- 
how, it does not leave altogether a pleasant taste in the mouth. 
We should hardly care to live with these white-robed, chubby 
little girls. Let them laugh their fill, and pass on. We 
wonder whether a good picture was ever executed in which 
laughter held the first place, and why it is that all representa- 
tions of mirth so inevitably fall into the second or even third 
rank of paintings ? 

Near here, and rather high up, and therefore apt to escape 
notice, we find Mr. Noble’s “‘loilers of the Road” (378), some 
horses and a donkey drinking from a rough, wooden trough. 
This is one of those pictures which represent a great deal of 
knowledge, without possessing any very great interest. It 
is strongly and clearly painted, and the animals’ heads 
are characteristic and expressive. ‘ Hosea Biglow,” in his 
habit as he lived, or rather his creator, Russell Lowell, 
hangs near here, pictured by Mrs. Merritt; and next door 
is Mr. “Arrival at the Well,” both pleasant 
examples of their painters’ work; and another portrait of 
interest to many is that of Mr. O'Donovan, in the Turcoman 
costume in which he penetrated to Merv. Mr. Dixon’s picture 
of “ Bereaved: Seaham Colliery, 1880” (410), is, as its name 
imports, of tragical motive. It touches the outside of its 
mournful subject gently, and with true feeling; but its com- 
parative success only makes us move certain that nothing but 
the greatest genius is competent to deal with such a scene, and 
perhaps even then it were better that it should find other 
themes. Mr. A. H. Marsh's ‘ Homeless” (411) is probably the 
most pathetic picture in the exhibition, and the one which 
is least likely to receive popular applause. If our words go for 
anything with our readers, we would beg them to look at this 
little picture in the corner of the fourth gallery, though it only 
represents a very old woman toiling along in the sunset. 


Goodall's 


There is not much in the fifth room that we have not spoken 
of before. ‘The “ Antigone” of Sir Frederick Leighton is the 
least attractive of his contributions; the “ Esther” of Mr. 
Herbert, and “the Vega of Granada,” by Mr. Ansdell, though 
both important pictures, are works which the admirers of these 
painters will be the first to regret; and the “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Budgett,” by Mr. Millais, is probably the most vulgar piece of 
painting which that most accomplished artist has ever executed. 
The picture by Mr. Walter Shaw, very unfairly hung, of rough 
sea, is the best work in this room, and is full of windy weather, 
tumbling waves, wet sand, and stormy sky. This workis, we believe, 
wrongly named, Mr. Shaw having sent in two pictures, of which 
the Academy, with its curious inconsistency, rejected the best, 
and called the accepted work by the name of the rejected one. 
At least, such is the report, and the name of “The Great 
Orme’s Head, North Wales, during the Gale of October 14th, 
1881,” certainly does not fit this picture, in which there is no 
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©The Grey of the Morning” (506) is as pleasant a picture 
as Mr. Brett ever painted, though not as brilliant a four de force 
as some of his earlier work,—it tells us all those little details of 
sand and rock, and wave and shore, which transport us back 


oale” and no “Orme’s Head 


to days by the sea-side, when we wanted nothing but the 
fresh air and the sunshine. Child-like in some ways are these 
works of Mr. Brett, coming to us with almost unequalled sim- 
plicity of appeal, and as it were saying, “ See, here is a nice, 


+} 


fine beach and bright sea. Let us stroll along the sands, and 
let us think of nothing at all.” 

Very different is Mr. Moore in the next gallery, in his great 
picture of “ Winter and Rough Weather,” which, by the way, 
is carefully hung where it cannot be easily seen,—a picture, 
this, which pleases mainly because it impresses the spectator 
with the cold, white fury of the sea, and makes him congratu- 
late himself on being a “ land-lubber.” 

Mr. Woodville’s picture of “ Maiwand,” in this gallery (579), 
will have the etlect of finally establishing his reputation. We 
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picture of the Academy which is worthy of the name; pity 
that it should record a defeat rather than a victory! Messrs. 
Linton and Seymour Lucas are again in rivalry, with large, semi- 


historical, subject pictures. ‘The balance of merit inclines to 
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the former, but both lack more in interest than they make up 
in skill; and this is saying a good deal, for both have great 
technical ability. 

Three landscape pictures in the seventh gallery, by Messrs. 
Halswelle, Parton, and Waterlow, are all good in their several 
ways, and in their artists’ wonted manners. Mr. Waterlow, 
perhaps, is a little less glowing in colour than usual. Mr. 
A. S. Coke sends a nude figure, entitled “Orpheus;” and 
Mr. E. F. Brewtnall “The Side-Glance;” and Mr. Arthur 
Stocks’ picture of “A Window Garden” is a valiant 
attempt to put poetry and meaning into a very common- 
place subject, which we are sorry to say he does not quite 
succeed in doing. The flowers and accessories of the “ window 
garden” are well painted, but the navvy who is “doing gar- 
dener,” and his wife and child, are, somehow, out of key with 
the rest of the picture. 

The eighth gallery is remarkable for possessing some of the 
least estimable Academic works in the exhibition. We shall 
not stay todo more than enumerate them :—“ The Defence of 
London,” by Mr. Eyre Crowe, A. One of Raffaelle’s models, 
by Mr. Armitage, R.A. ‘ Cooper’s Shorthorns ” and “ A Sunny 
Evening,” by Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A. “ A Rainy Day, Venice,” 
by Mr. MacWhirter, A. This last picture is, without exception, 
the worst picture of Venice which we have ever seen, and it is as 
unlike the place, as poor a composition and as wretched a painting 
as we have ever seen in a first-class exhibition. Speaking inall 
moderation, we cannot see what possible reason there can be 
for such work being accepted as fine art, or being upon the 
Academic walls. <A great contrast to this is the “ Jephthah’s 
Vow,” by Mr. 'T. M. Rooke,—one of those pictures in several 
compartments of which this artist is so fond. It will please 
many, from its delicate manipulation and accuracy of detail; but 
it bears strong evidence of the weakening effect of continually 
painting very small figures. The actors in these five little 
dramas of Jephthah have no strength, freedom, or manhood 
about them; they totter rather than stand, they simper rather 
than smile. hey are more like indifferently-constructed puppets 
than human beings, and the amount of reality they possess is 
about equal to that of the saints in a Byzantine MS. 

On the ninth gallery (of Water-colours) and the tenth, of 
Architectural Drawings, &c., we shall not speak, nor have we 
much to say about the eleventh. 

Mr. Britain Riviere’s “Una” is a bad example of his art, as 
are all his contributions this year. He has done such good work 
in former years, that it is but just to pass over these failures 
in silence, and hope for better things next time. Mr. John 
O’Connor’s * Vicenza ” is an accurate and careful study of Palla- 
dian architecture, interesting from its associations, and laborious 
in its drawing, but it is not quitea picture. Mr. Davis’ “ Broken 
Weather in the Highlands” is a smaller picture of the same 
quality as the large one we have spoken of in a previous notice. 
Mr. H. Stock’s “ Good and Evil Spirits Fighting for a Man’s 
Soul ” (1,460) is not a cheerful subject, and not cheerfully treated, 
but has a good deal of thought and ability, and a certain pleasing 
depth of colour. Mr. Peter Graham’s diploma work, called 
“ Homewards,” is a good example of his usual manner; and Mr. W. 
L. Wyllie’s *' The Port of London” is one of the finest Thames 
pictures we have ever seen,—full of beauty and truth, and dim, 
smoky poetry, such as befits the name. Mrs. John Collier’s 
“ Coming Tragedian ” is probably the best woman’s picture in 
the exhibition, stupidly hung in a corner, after having been 
rejected altogether by last year’s Hanging Committee. It 
shows a girl in a garret, trying on a Greek dress before a look- 
ing-glass, with a heap of other rejected costumes at her fect. 
It is laboriously painted, and the drapery is well drawn and 
very well disposed, all but the part which drapes the upper 
portion of the figure, which is both ugly and impossible. In 
many ways, this is a very fine picture, its chief fault being 
that it represents a lady playing at being an actress. 








BOOKS. 
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MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Mr. Moztey’s reminiscences of Oriel are linked with those of a 
generation earlier than his own. When he was a boy at Derby, 
in 1815, there was a man living there who had been a Fellow of 





* Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement, By the Rev. 
T. Mozley, formerly Fellow of Oriel, London: Longmans. 1882, 





Oriel in the last century. Joseph Pickford had been elected because 
the College had a great number of very dusty books which wanted 
arranging on the shelves of their newly-built library. Al] 
through a very hot summer he was kept at the work, and when 
he was long past fifty he assured Mr. Mozley that with all his 
efforts he had not yet been able to wash the dust of those books 
down. He believed that it existed somewhere among the 
tissues of his throat, and his later life was chiefly devoted to 
the task of getting rid of it. As soon as the books were 
arranged, his brother-fellows contrived to force him to take a 
living, which, with another, he held till his death, though he 
never resided at either. His account of the life led by the Oriel 
Fellows when he was in residence—just before and after 1800— 
was that they dressed for dinner at three o’clock, and smoked 
pipes and drank ale in the common room till five. After that 
they walked in the High, or went to their rooms till seven 
or eight. They then returned to the common room, and played 
cards and drank brandy-and-water, which, with an interval for 
supper, carried them on till late at night. This probably was a 
pretty fair picture of college life during the eighteenth century, 
Gibbon’s recollection of it does not differ in essentials from 
Pickford’s. It is the comparison between this time and twenty 
years later that constitutes the real title to honour of Copleston 
and his contemporaries. They had found Oxford in this con- 
dition, and it was through their instrumentality that it became 
what Newman found it. Of Copleston, Mr. Mozley remembers 
but little. He was then “content to be represented, not 
to say personated,” by his disciple Whately. It would 
have been strange news to Whately’s contemporaries, at 
the end of the first quarter of the present century, that 
by the time that Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscences came to be 
written, Whately would be chiefly interesting by reason of 
his early association with Newman. When the two were respec- 
tively Principal and Vice-Principal of St. Alban Hall, the most 
noticeable difference between them was in their estimate of the 
Evangelical party. In 1824, Newman was curate of St. 
Clement’s, secretary to the local branch of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and an occasional frequenter of the religious 
services held at the Vice-Principal’s of St. Edmund Hall. 
Whately, on the contrary, disliked and despisel the Evan- 
gelicals as heartily as he could dislike or despise any 
one,—and his powers in those ways were remarkable. Neither 
this nor other differences prevented the two from being 
excellent friends, and it was not Newman's fault that 
“a time came when they were in the same city for seven 
years, passing one another in the street without even 
recognition.” But this was in Whately’s later life, when he 
had come to believe that the one duty of a Protestant 
Archbishop in Ireland was to show, by every means in his 
power, the contempt and hatred in which he held the Church 
of the country. Newman himself would “have been ready to 
love and admire Whately to the end, but for the inexorable 
condition of friendship imposed by Whately,—absolute and 
implicit agreement in thought, word, and deed. This agree- 
ment, from the first, Newman could not accord; his divergence 
was, in fact, radical. He used to say that Whately’s Logic was 
a most interesting book, but that there was one thing not to be 
found in it, and that was logic.” 

The three Wilberforces—Samuel, Robert, and Henry—play a 
considerable part in Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscences. The charac- 
teristics of the three brothers were clearly differentiated, even 
as undergraduates, and it is plain that though Mr. Mozley’s 
admiration was freely given to him who was afterwards the 
Bishop, his affection was kept for Henry. The difference between 
the two brothers is well shown in what constantly happened to 
them at public meetings. Both were given to be late, both had 
something to say, and wanted to say it; but somehow, when 
they were late, Samuel was always on the platform and always 
a speaker, while Henry was always sitting silent in the body of 
the room :—— 

“ How could this be? Samuel explained it straight. He was per- 
fectly sure that he had something to say, that the people would be 
glad to hear it, and that it would be good for them. He was aiso 
quite certain of having some acquaintance on the platform. So 
immediately on entering the room he scanned the platform, caught 
somebody’s eye, kept his own eye steadily fixed upon his acquaint- 
ance, and began a slow movement in advance, never remitted an 
instant till he found himself on the platform. The people, finding 
their toes in danger, looked round, and seeing somebody locking hard 
and pressing onwards, always made way for him. By-and-by there 
would be a voice from the platform, ‘Please allow Mr. Wilberforce 
to come this way,’ or, ‘Please make way for Mr. Wilberforce.’ Such 
a movement, of course, requires great confidence, not to say self- 
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appreciation ; but anybody who is honestly and seriously resolved to 
do good, must sometimes put a little force on circumstances. 

Mr. Mozley tells a story of Henry Wilberforce which he himself 
used to give as an instance of what happens when a simple man 
attempts to act the part of a perfectly sensible man. When he 
became a curate, he found it necessary to be economical, and it 
occurred to him that the newly-coined fourpenny-pieces would 
be a great help in this way :— 

“‘Chancing to meet his banker, a natural association of ideas led to 
his mentioning this unexpected boon. But how was he to get a stock 
of fourpennies? ‘ Nothing more easy,’ the good-natured banker said. 
‘Have you a sovereign about you? Give it me. Go to the bank and 
tell them to give you that in fourpennies.’ Henry was much pleased, 
and took the first opportunity of walking into the bank and giving 
them his order from their chief. The clerk said he had nothing 
to do with that. His duty was to hand nothing over the 
counter, except for an equivalent. Mr. Wilberforce had better take a 
sovereign’s worth of fourpennies in the usual way and state it to the 
banker, who would of course repay the sovereign which had been 
paid him irregularly. Henry fell in with this suggestion, and thereby 
parted with the sovereign he had reckoned on for settling some small 
accounts. A few days after he paid a bill for twelve or thirteen 
shillings in fourpennies, having no other money about him. Henry 
never renewed his stock of fourpennies, and, what was worse, he 
never had the courage to tell the kind banker that he had been obliged 
to pay for them over again at the counter.” 

Many things besides Oriel and the Oxford Movement find 
a record in Mr. Mozley’s volumes. His first living was in 
Northamptonshire, and when he went to Peterborough, to be 
licensed by Bishop Marsh, the Bishop asked him how he pro- 
posed to get to his benefice. “1,” he said, “ have always found 
that my best way from one end of my diocese to another is 
through London.” Cross journeys in England then were 
things not to be rashly undertaken. Bishop Hinchceliff, the 
predecessor of Bishop Marsh, ‘used to go about in his visita- 
tions and confirmaticns on a pillion behind the churchwarden,” 
this being the only way he could travei in Northamptonshire. 
At Moreton Pinckney, Mr. Mozley was employed to make the 
“Tracts for the Times ” known to the clergy. It carries one back 
a long way to think of Mr. Mozley scouring the country, a 
young incumbent ona shaggy pony, with his pockets filled with 
the tracts, then as innocent-seeming as a mislabelled case of 
dynamite. But we are carried back still further when we read 
that his first visit was to a clergyman, much over ninety, who 
had come to his living before the American Declaration of 
Independence, and had passed his lifetime there in resisting to 
the utmost of his power first a turnpike road, then a canal, and 
then a railway. The last he was full of when Mr. Mozley 
visited him. In spite of his two previous defeats, he was 
sanguine this time of success. “The traflic could never pay ; 
the poor-rate alone would ruin it; the damages for setting fire 
to crops and farm buildings would be overwhelming.” In 1836 
Mr. Mozley became Rector of Cholderton, on Salisbury Plain. 
The chronicler of the Tractarian movement has not seen much 
of those ritual splendours which are commonly associated with 
it. ‘TJ have been an incumbent,” he says, “ altogether twenty- 
eight years, and I never yet had any of the luxuries of worshi;- 
I have never had a vestry, or a stove, or a candle, or an organ? 
or a painted window. I have always robed, as I have often seen 
the Pope do, in the sight of the congregation.” He did his best, 
however, at Cholderton to leave his successor better off than 
himself in these respects. When he came to the living, 
the church was only forty feet long by sixteen feet wide, the 
slab of the communion-table was a foot below the surface of the 
ground outside, the walls were shaky, and the light came partly 
from a skylight. “People sat during the sermon, not only 
on the commnnion rail and the step before it, but on the 
table itself, and said they had no other place to go to.” An 
accident determined Mr. Mozley to build a new church. The 
Corporation of Ipswich had reroofed some municipal building, 
and news came to Cholderton that the old roof, highly ornamen- 
tal in character, was then lying on the quay, and to be had 
cheap.” “ What did I not sacrifice,” says Mr. Mozley, “ to this 
dumb idol 2” It decided the dimensions of the church, the size 
and position of the windows, the character of the fittings. By 
the time that the church was finished, Mr. Mozley had given 
up the living three years, and had not much to make upto him 
for the £5,000 he had paid out of his own pocket to build it. 

A not uninteresting part of these volumes to some readers will 
be the account they give of Mr. Mozley’s own theological 
position. He is a striking example of how completely a man 
may be in an ecclesiastical movement, yet not of it. Mr. Mozley 
was the friend and associate of all the early Tractarians, the 





editor and one of the principal contributors to their periodical 
organ, and yet he never seems to have been genuinely con- 
vinced of one of the doctrines which it was the aim of the 
Tractarian movement to bring to light and establish. It was 
not, seemingly, until he had made up his mind to go to Rome 
that he realised how little call he had to go there. That he 
did not actually take the step was due to Newman. “ A man,” 
said Dr. Newman, “ ought to give at least two years to the con- 
sideration of it, and be assured that his reasons and motives 
were right.” By the time the two years were over, Mr. 
Mozley had come to the conclusion that a man was not 
“the worse Christian for being a Christian after the manner 
of his fathers and of those about him.” His approaches to 
Rome had nothing in common with those of men to whom a 
state of doubt is a state of misery, and who seek in the Church 
an infallible and ever-present teacher. They were rather those 
of a man who finds himself in accidental agreement with 
Rome, who has arrived at the same conclusions on certain 
points by a wholly independent process. One of these pro- 
cesses we give as an example. It is Mr. Mozley’s answer to 
the question,—What is the teaching of Nature as regards that 
“ great rock of offence, the one thing which innumerable Christ- 
ians, not unfavourably disposed to the Church of Rome, say 
they cannot get over,—the worship of the Blessed Virgin ?”— 

“What became of the household of Nazareth, when death finally 
released it from its earthly ties? For thirty years was Jesus living 
there, in the completest obedience, and in the most loving inter- 
change of kindnesses, and even benefits. It wasa real and true 
companionship. It was an actual family. Jesus was no shadow. He 
was not a piece of divine mechanism. He was not deceiving Mary 
and Joseph with a show of goodness. He was not acting the part of 
ason. We cannot doubt that be loved Mary to the fullness of his 
nature, wkich was divine. It would be a very idle refinement to say 
that he loved her as man only, for in him the human and divine 
nature were united. That nature, human and divine, he bore with 
him to heaven. But what is human nature, without its objects and 
belongings ? What, indeed, do we think of the man who has no 
soouer risen a step, than he begins to be ashamed of his humble 
relatives ? We despise him as a traitor to the dignity of true human 
nature, a hollow counterfeit, a thing formed by vulgar fashion, the 
circumstances of the hour. The love of Mary and of Joseph could 
not be bound by conditions of space and time. We may think it a 
terrible presumption to place Mary and Joseph the carpenter, 
whose very name and profession were a reproach to Jesus, near the 
throne of the Universe. But it would be a far more terrible pre- 
sumption to place them anywhere else. Can we possibly suppose 
them to be laid deep in the dull catacombs of the intermediate state, 
waiting the solemnity of the trumpet-call? Can we suppose them 
somewhere walking sadly and pensively in laurel groves? Can we 
suppose them enjoying that mere rest which is of all things the 
most wearisome ? Can we imagine them relegated for ages to some 
corner of the Universe, out of sight and out of mind? Would the 
Son intermit his love, and stop the flow of his affection for thou- 
sands of years, till the time arrived for the reappearance of Joseph 
and Mary, in the innumerable crowd to be then gathered, and sepa- 
rated right and left? Ina word, is there any one positive concep- 
tion of the present state of Joseph and Mary so natural and sa 
reasonable as that they are now with Christ and where He is,—at 
the right hand of the Father ?” 


THE AUTHOR OF “ECCE HOMO” ON NATURAL 

RELIGION.* 
Tue author of this curious and interesting book declares, with 
an irony of which he is rather fond, though we doubt its effi- 
ciency, that “he is one of those simpletons who believe that, 
alike in politics and religion, there are truths outside the region 
of party debate, and that these truths are more important than 
the contending parties will easily be induced to believe. In 
both departments,—the reader will discover that to this author 
they are scarcely two departments, but almost one and the 
same,—he watches with a kind of despair the infatuation of 
party-spirit gradually surrendering the whole area to dispute 
and denial, and despising as insipid what is not controvertible, 
until, perhaps, at last, when the brawl subsides from mere 
exhaustion, a third party is heard, proclaiming that when 
eleven [? clever] men differ so much and so long, it is evident 
that nothing can be known, and possible even that there 
is nothing to know. In religion, the evil is far more 
inveterate than in politics,—and all the greater is the diffi- 
culty of the present attempt; indeed, we see religion suffer- 
ing veritably the catastrophe of Poland, which found so 
fatal an enjoyment in quarrelling, and quarrelled so long, that 
a day came at last when there was no Poland any more, and 
then the quarrelling ceased.” Does the author of Ecce Home 
mean to suggest that a day may come when there will be no 
5 — Religion. By the Author of Ecce Homo. London: Macmillan 
and Ce, 
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religion any more, and that that may be the end of the quarrel- 
ling about it? If so, we should indeed despair of his attempt to 
find the foundations of natural religion in the mind of a race in 
which any amount of quarrelling could suffice to extinguish 
that religion. But the truth is that our author seems to 
us disposed to “spend money for that which is not bread, 
and labour for that which satisfieth not,” when he upbraids us 
so earnestly for not finding an ample “ natural religion ” in the 
artistic yearnings, the scientific dogmas, and the passion for 
culture, which distinguish even the unbelief of the present day. 
We willingly grant to our author that whatever “natural religion” 
there may be in vague admiration—admiration not only dissevered 
from trust and guidance, but not even tied down to any particular 
direction of moral advance—his pleas will secure for the un- 
believers of the present day. But how much of natural religion 
is that? Enough, our author contends, for the guidance of 
life; enough to redeem life from the paralysis of mere conven- 
tionalism, from the feebleness of mere cynicism and confusion. 
In a passage of very great power, for instance, he contrasts the 
unbelieving idealists of the present day with the believing 
materialists, and suggests that the “natural religion” of the 
one is far stronger than the revealed religion of the other :— 

“Tf we consider morality to be something different from mere 
decorum, and religion to be something different from mere ortho- 
doxy, if we consider the basis of both to be sincerity of life, we 
shall scarcely be so much alarmed as many religionists are at the 
turn which opinion is taking. Whothat has seen the new genera- 
tion of scientists at their work does not delight in their healthy and 
manly vigour, even when most he feels their iconoclasm to be fanati- 
cal? No great harm surely can come in the end from that frank, 
victorious ardour! As for the opposite enthusiasm of Art, certainly 
we cannot honour it with such epithets as frank, manly, vigorous, or 
healthy ; and yet here, too, there is life, a determination to deal 
honestly with the question of pleasure, to have real enjoyment and 
of the best kind, ratherthan the dull pretence of gladness, the mock- 
pleasure, and mock-happiness which so plainly indicate something 
hollow in our well-being. These, on the whole, are movements which 
indicate rather revival than decay, rather life than death. For Art 
and Science are not of the world, though the world may corrupt 
them; they have the nature of religion. When, therefore, we see 
them shaking off the fetters of the reigning religion, we may 
be anxious, but we are not to call this an outbreak of secn- 
larity; it is the appearance of new forms of religion, which, if 
they threaten orthodoxy, threaten secularity quite as much. Now, 
secularity is the English vice, ang we may rejoice to see it attacked. 
It ought to be the beginning of a new life for England that the heavy 
materialism which has so long weighed upon her is shaken at last. 
We have been, perhaps, little aware of it, as one is usually little 
aware of the atmosphere one has long breathed. We have been aware 
only of an energetic industrialism. We have been proud of our 
national ‘self-help,’ of our industry and solvency, and have taken as 
but the due reward of these virtues our good-fortune in politics and 
colovisation. We have even framed for ourselves a sort of Deutero- 
nomic religion which is a great comfort to us; it teaches that because 
we are honest and peaceable and industrious, therefore our Jehovah 
gives us wealth in abundance. and our exports and imports swell, and 
our Debt diminishes, and our emigrants people half the globe. The 
creed is too primitive! Ought well-being to be so absolutely con- 
founded with wealth ? Is life but a livelihood ? We may, no doubt, 
think ourselves happy in not being misled, like so many nations, by 
false ideals. On the other hand, have we any ideal at all? Does 
not this eternal question of a livelihood keep us at a level from which 
no ideal is visible > In old biographies we read of high and generous 
feelings, the love of fame, the ambition of great achievements, not 
to speak of higher feelings yet. We neither have such feelings, nor 
yet any bitter regret to think that we cannot have them. We are 
too tame for either aspirations or regrets, or if we have them, we 
know as a matter of course that they cannot be indulged. Money 
must be made first, and a good deal of it ; comfort, not to say luxury, 
cannot be dispensed with, for the very thought of any kind of self- 
denial is too medi ; then comes pleasure, of which we can scarcely 
have enough. When al! these claims are satisfied, the balance of our 
time may be given to our ideal, if we have one at all; we are perlaps 
aware that so much will not suffice, but then we are humble, and do 
not even in our dreams expect toaccomplish much. Where there is the 
perception of an ideal we may expect to find the sense of a vocation. 
England surely is the country where the largest number of people 
lead, for mere superfluous wealth, a life that they themselves despise ; 
the country where vocations are oftenest deliberately disobeyed or 
trifled with, where artists oftenest paint falsely and literary men 
write hastily for money, and where men born to be philosophers, or 
scientific discoverers, or moral reformers, oftenest end ignominiously 
in large practice at the Bar. Again, where there is the perception of 
an ideal we may expect to find high and original views of education. 
Children are, as it were, fresh blocks of marble, in which, if we have 
any ideal, we have a new chance of realising it, after we have failed 
in ourselves. Look, then, how the English people treat their child- 
ren. Try and discover, from the way they train them, from the 
education they give them, what they wish them to be. They have 
ceased, almost consciously ceased, to have any ideal at all. Traces 
may still be observed of an old ideal not quite forgotten; here 
and there a vague notion of instilling hardihood, a really decided 
wish to teach frankness and honesty, and, in a large class, also good 
manners; but these. after all, are negative virtues. What do they 
wish their children to 












































them ? Except that when they grow up they are to make or have qa 
livelihood, and take a satisfactory position in society, and, in the 
meanwhile, that it would be hard for them not to enjoy themselves 
heartily, most parents would be puzzled to say what they wish for 
their children. And, whatever they wish, they wish so languidly, 
that they entrust the realisation of it almost entirely to strangers, 
being themselves, so they say—and, indeed, the Philistine or irre. 
ligious person always is—much engaged. The parent, from sheer em- 
barrassment and want of ana ideal, has in a manner abdicated, and it has 
become necessary to set apart a special class for the cultivation of 
parental feelings and duties, The modern schoolmaster should change 
his name, for he has become a kind of standing or professional parent,” 
On* that, we should say that it is the commonest and 
truest of all taunts against professing Christians and other 
religious believers, to remark that they profess what, as 
a matter of fact, they evidently do not believe; and, on 
the other hand, that it is true enough that those who profess 
nothing, often act on unconscious inspirations far higher 
than any which they recognise and respect. But the weak- 
ness of this passage, and of a great portion of the book in 
which this passage is expanded, is this,—that it does not show 
you at all how the belief in Nature inspires the man of science 
with this frank and manly sincerity which our author so much 
admires. The frank and manly sincerity, surely, comes not in 
the least from his belief in Nature, but from something not in 
Nature, except so far as he himself is part of Nature,—from some- 
thing in himself which induces him to speak out, and to pretend 
no longer to accept creeds which he knows that he neither acts 
upon nor desires to act upon. Doubtless, this bold sincerity is 
intrinsically good. Doubtless, this breach with formulas which 
no longer represent any truth to him, is in its way religious. 
But in what way? It is the outcome of a reverence for the 
sacredness of truth, and of a disgust for strategic reserve and 
compromising timidities, But what is the root of such a 
feeling? Not the belief that you have in Nature a masked 
antagonist who may at any time trip you up, if you are not 
on your guard against indifference or malice, whether in her 
or in the human heart, but rather the belief that what your 
heart is full of, your mouth ought to speak, in trust that 
the impulse to be candid comes from a source higher than 
yourself,—has, in fact, the sanction of a power both. above 
Nature and above yourself. And then, again, this pro- 
found respect for an ideal of life on which our author justly 
insists as in such striking contrast to the English secularity 
and conventionalism,—whence does it really come? Is it mere 
impatience with the dull routine of English Respectabilities ? If 
so, it will bear no fruit ; it will flash out in mere moral novelties 
and insolences, now in one direction, and now in another. But 
if it declares for steady progress in a given direction, and that 
the direction of the highest character, then it must be founded 
on a perception of what the highest character is; it must rest 
ona standard of spiritual perfection ; it must proceed from a 
conviction that one kind of character is above human nature, 
and another kind below it, and that we are bound to strain 
after the former, and away from the latter. But the worship of 
Humanity, which our author deems to be an essential part of 
“natural religion,” provides us with no such standard. It 
does not adopt the standard of Christ, for that is based, and 
wholly based, on the belief that communion with God, identifi- 
cation of heart with God, is the end of all living,—and this is 
just the creed which the Scepticism of the day most angrily 
denies. Nor has it discovered what ideal to substitute for this 
Christian ideal. Our author himself is very vague on the sub- 
ject. He implies, indeed, that the ideal of humanity is not to 
be built-up on any absolute morality, though it is to involve 
everything that the modern world expresses by “culture ;” but 
he does not tell us, and cannot know, what the modern world will 
mean by “culture,” when the Christian mould in which the 
culture of to-day has been formed is finally broken :— 

“ According to the view here taken, too much is said by modern 
rationalists of morality, and too little of art and science, since these 
are related no less closely to religion, and must be taken with morality 
to make up the higher life. This view, indeed, regards the very 
word ‘ morality’ and the way of thinking which leads to a frequent 
use of the word with the same sort of impatience which the Pauline 
writings show towards the law. In any description of an ideal com- 
munity which might be given in accordance with this view, not much 
stress would be laid on its moral purity. This would rather be taken 
for granted as the natural result of the healthy working of the higher 
life. The peculiarity most strongly marked would be rather that 
what we call genius would be of ordinary occurrence in such a com- 
munity. Every one there would be alive. The cares of livelihood 
would not absorb the mind, taming all impulse, clogging all flight, 
depressing the spirit with a base anxiety, smothering all social inter- 
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and making friendship impossible. Every one would worship, that 
is, every one would have some object of habitual contemplation, 
which would make life rich and bright to him, and of which he 
would think and speak with ardour. Every one would have some 
supreme interest, to which he would be proud to sacrifice every kind 
of*pelf, and by which he would be bound in the highest kind of 
friendship to those who shared it. The Higher Life in all hearts 
would be as a soil out of which many fair growths would spring ; 


morality would be one of these; but it would appear in a form so 
fresh that no such name would seem appropriate to it.” 

Yes, but what is “the Higher Life?” Our author does not say. 
This passage looks as if the ideal of humanity were to be always 
changing its direction, for it is change and freshness mainly 
which give this outward effect of genius to ordinary society. 
But an ideal which was always changing its direction must 
evidently be a misleading ideal, and could not develop human 
nature to advantage at all. The truth is that it is the very 
essence Of vur author’s view of “natural religion,” that man 
should have an ideal of humanity by which to compare 
his actual progress, or stationariness, or regress; and yet, 
as a matter of fact, we cannot find any ideal of humanity, 
unless we are allowed to look beyond humanity, which 
is just what our author, in his intense desire to gain 
over the humanists, will not permit. If there be a God 
who says to man,—‘“ Be ye holy, for I am holy,” and 
who tells us, both through our own conscience and by 
outward example, what he means by holiness, then we have 
a basis for our human ideal, and something more as well,— 
a superphysical, even if not a supernatural, Power to guide and 
help us. But this strange book, which insists that we may 
have a genuine religion without trust, and founded solely on an 
admiration which itself has no fixed standard, does not explain to 
us at all how this ideal is to be attained. Our author, indeed, goes 
further still, and advocates a theory of development which unfolds 
something into nothing. Starting from the Jewish belief in a per- 
sonal God and historical Providence, he defends the right of that 
religion to go on expanding till it can afford to dispense with its 
very basis, to substitute ‘‘Nature” for “God,” “culture” for 
“faith,” and “humanity” for “Christ.” And though he is not 
satisfied with this fcr himself, he is very angry with any one who 
thinks this result of development either evidence that the human 
mind has gone astray, or else that it never had got hold of any- 
thing substantial to develope. For our own parts, we hold that 
the author of Eece Homo, in the hope of winning back the 
irreligious to religion, has refined away “ natural religion ” till it 
comes to mean no religion at all. Natural religion means, to our 
minds, the trace of something superphysical in all physical 
nature, including, of course, human nature. Less than this is 
not religion at all. If we cannot find in the Universe, as it is 
honestly contemplated by the mind of man, a superphysical 
origin for physical laws, a distinctly moral origin for moral 
laws, and a spiritual ideal which is not of our own making, but 
which is imposed upon us by our Creator, we cannot find a 
natural religion at all. 





CARLYLE’S JOURNEY THROUGH IRELAND.* 
A CERTAIN exaggeration of Carlyle’s qualities is the note of 
this book. He went to Ireland in July, 1849, when he was more 
than usually sick with indigestion and megrims, and Ireland 
was more than usually sick with poverty and discontent; and 
the effects of the double sickness are visible on every paze of 
the account of his visit, which, we may add, he never meant to 
publish in its present form. Seldom was even Carlyle so 
querulous over the minor miseries of life, and especially the 
insomnia which seems in this journey to have especially har- 
assed him. Somebody was always keeping him awake or 
waking him, and he curses that somebody with an energy which 
at last roused in himself something of a sense of shame. He 
was incapable, in his irritation, of being pleased either with 
things or people, and used, we imagine, to abuse both witha 
frankness which in patriotic Irishmen obviously produced ocea- 
sional ebullitions. Carlyle throughout considers the English 
view the sane view, and sometimes explains the bitterness of 
his opponents’ language by their descent from the men of 
1798. His hosts were very kind to him; but their friendli- 
ness, as usual, awakened no gratitude. Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton, the leading physician of the day in Dublin, evidently put 
himself out of his way to show the visitor the lions; and gets for 
his pains the remark that “he was vain and not very deep- 
looking,” and “much celebrated his place in Wicklow.” Dr. 





* Reminiscences of My Inish Journey in 1849, By Thomas Carlyle. London: 
Sampson Low and Cv, 





Stokes invites Carlyle to dinner, and is a “ clever, energetic, bu 
squinting, rather fierce, sinister-looking man ;” while his wife is 
scourged in this fashion :— 

‘Foolish Mrs. Stokes, a dim Glasgow lady, with her I made the 
reverse of progress,—owing chiefly to ill-luck. She did bore me to 
excess, but I did not give way to that; had difficulty, however, in 
resisting it; and at length once, when dinner was over, I, answering 
somebody about something, chanced to quote Johnson’s, ‘ Did I say 
anything that you understood, Sir?’ The poor foolish lady took it to 
herself! bridled, tossed her head with some kind of indignant-polite 
ineptitude of a reply; and before long flounced out of the room 
(with her other ladies, not remembered now), and became, I fear, 


my enemy for ever! 

In all human probability, Carlyle did intend the quotation for 

her, and her wrath, poor lady ! was not unnatural. Another day 

he meets Dr. Cooke Taylor, who was villain enough to be more 
y tor, 

than courteous, to profess a certain regard for the distinguished 

visitor, and is sent down to posterity thus :— 

“<«Dyr, Cooke Taylor’ is announced, a snuffy, babbling, baddish 
fellow, whom I had not wished at all specially to see—Strange 
dialect of this man, a Youghal native, London had little altered that ; 
immense lazy gurgling about the throat and palate regions, speech 
coming out at last not so much in distinct pieces and vocables, as in 
continuous condition, semi-masticated speech. A peculiar smile, too, 
dwelt on the face of poor, snuffy Taylor; I pitied, but could not love 
him—with his lazy, gurgling, semi-masticated, semi-deceitful (and 
self-deceiving) speech, thought and action. Poor fellow, one of his 
books that I read ‘On the Manufacturing Regions in 1843,’ was not 
so bad; Lord Clarendon, a great patron of his, had got hima pension, 
brought him over to Ireland:—and now (about a fortnight ago, end 
of September) I learn that he is dead of cholera, that, better or not 
so good, I shall never see him again! We drove home together that 
night, in Dr. Kennedy’s car; I set him out at his house (in some 
modest, clean street, near Merrion Square) ; two days after, I saw 
him at the Zoological breakfast ; gurgle-snuffle, Cockney-and- Youghal 
wit again in semi-masticated dialect, with great expressions of regard 
for me, as well as with other half or whole untruths ;—and so poor 
Taylor was to vanish, and the curtains rush down between us 
impenetrable for evermore. Allah akbar, Allah Kerim ia 
That description, written because its subject had just died 
suddenly, is, we think, of all Carlyle’s outbursts, the one which 
most conclusively shows the absence of innate amenity in his 
nature. Most men pardon even a bore when he is dead, and 
Dr. Taylor had done nothing to Carlyle, except bore him a very 
little, and that by over-plain professions of regard. Gavan 

2 J 5 
Duffy, who made himself cicerone for a considerable part of the 
island, is constantly accused of over-loquacity ; and indeed, with 
few exceptions, chiefly members of the aristocracy, everybody is 
treated in the same fashion, as if Carlyle could not write downa 
kindly thought. It is useless to quote more instances; the 
world now knows the style, too well. 

The judgment of Ireland is at least as harsh. The unhappy 
country was just escaping from the last effects of the famine, 
yet it is its poverty which, above all things, offends the traveller. 
He cannot say enough against the beggars, whom on one occa- 
sion he actually put down, gravely asking them if they did not 
think suicide would be their right course, whereat the poor 
Catholics “ withdrew in horror ;” against the multitudes in the 
poor-houses, which he always calls *“swineries,” evidently think- 
ing the people could keep out of them, if they would; against 
the very country itself. He is driving through the Nillarney 
district up to the Gap of Dunloe :— 

“A most somnolent, dusty establishment: perhaps some sixteen 
little scholars ; unshaven, sleepy schoolmaster, ‘/as no best class,’ 
he says; and indeed it is all a shrine of dusty sleep, among the worst 
of ‘ National Schools ;’? not at all without rivals and even surpassers 
(victors in that bad race) as I found. ‘ Outdoor relief’ next; at a 
wretched little country shop; Shiue’s frank, swift talk to the squalid 
crowd; dusty squalor, full of a noisy hum, expressing greed, sus- 
picion, and incarnated nonsense of various kinds. Ragged, wet 
hedges; weedy ditches; nasty, ragged, spongy-looking flat country 
hereabouts ; like a drunk country fallen down to sleep amid the mud.” 





That is the tone throughout, Carlyle feeling something of 
“ squalor” even on the Lake of Killarney, and professing that 
he only sees its marvellous beauty through that. He has hardly 
a kindly word for the scenery anywhere, except in Sligo; and 
for the people, never one. He seldom pities them, and never 
sympathises with them, believing from first to last that their 
misery is due to laziness, and that the thing they chietly want 
is the beneficent whip. There is no other suggestion, unless it 
be contained in one or two words of praise for Seotch settlers, 
in the whole book, nor one which shows the least insight, or 
wish for insight, into the cause of the miseries of the land. 
“ Ve are idle, ye are idle,” or, it may, be by nature incompetent 
and confused,—that is its whole drift. With Irishmen, Carlyle 
cannot sympathise at all, cannot even see that the justice he 
would mete to them is to such a people most exasperating. 
He is at breakfast in Dublin ;— 
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“Dr. Murray, Theology-Professor of Maynooth, a big, burly 
mass of Catholic Irishism; he and Duffy, with a certain vinaigrous, 
pale shrill logician figure who came in after breakfast, made up the 
party—Talk again England versus Ireland; a sad, unreasonable 
humour pervading all the Irish population on this matter—‘ England 
does not hate you at all, nor love you at all; merely values and will 
pay you according to the work you can do!’ No teaching of that 
unhappy people to understand so much. Dr. Murray, head cropt 
like stubble, red-skinned face, harsh grey Irish eyes; full of fiery 
Irish zeal, too, and rage, which, however, he had the art to keep 
down under buttery vocables: man of considerable strength, man 
not to be ‘loved’ by any manner of means! Hancock, and now 
Ingram, too, were wholly English (that is to say, Irish-rational) in 
sentiment. Duffy very plaintive with a strain of rage audible in it. 
Vinaigrous logician, intolerable in that vein, drove me out to smoke. 
Not a pleasant breakfast in the humour I was then in.’ 


And yet what pictorial power there is in the book! It is a 
mere mass of rough notes, it notices only the bad side of things, 
but when it is read you have of that bad side an indelible im- 
pression. The squalor and the misery, the suffering and the faults 
of Ireland, are graven, as it were, into the reader’s mind by a pen 
that does not traverse only, but actually bites into it. Take 
this almost accidental description, and see what it tells you of 
wretchedness which has almost killed pity :— 


“ Scariff; straggling, muddy avenues of wood begin to appear ; 
woman in workhouse-yard, fever-patient, we suppose ; had come flat, 
seemingly without pillow, on the bottom of a stone-cart; was lying 
now under blue cloaks and tatters, her long, black hair streaming out 
beyond her—motionless, outcast, till they found some place for her in 
this hospital. Grimmest of sights, with the long, tattery cloud of 
black hair. Procession next of workhouse girls; healthy, clean in 
whole coarse clothes; the only well-guided group of children visible 
to us in these parts,—which, indeed, is a general fact. Scariff 
itself, dim, extinct-looking, hungry village (I should guess 1,000 in- 
habitants) on the top and steep sides of a rocky height. Houses 
seemed deserted, nothing doing, considerable idle groups on the upper 
part (hill top) of the street, which after its maximum of elevation 
spreads out into an irregular wide triangular space,—two main roads 
going out from it, I suppose, towards Gort and towards Portumna. 
Little ferrety shopkeeper, in whole clothes, seemingly chief man of 
the place.” 


Or this,— 


“Lord Limerick’s estate; ground untilled some of it, thistles, 
docks, dilapidated cottages, ragged men; two years troublous in- 
solvency, and now they are evicted: ‘here is one of them; I will 
just set him going for you; turn the spigot, and he will run all day !’ 
Middle-aged farmer-peasant, accordingly, takes off his hat, salutes 
low, walks hat in hand, wind blowing his long, thick hair, black 
with a streak of grey. His woes, his bad usages. I distinguish 
little but at all turns ‘tham vagobonds;’ he has been fellow sub- 
lessee of lands along with various other ‘ vagobonds ;’ he paid always 
to the nail, they not; allare now turned out into the road together, 
the innocent along with the guilty ; kind neighbour has taken him in, 
with wife and children, for the time. A reasonably good kind of 
man, to appearance, and in the truest perplexity, with laws of the 
truest injustice. ‘And have you any notion what you are to do now ?” 
‘Not a ha’p’orth, yer honour!’ Mr. W. can give no work, wishes he 
could; the poor man will write to Mr. Somebody (the agent) at Cork, 
begging passage to America, begging something or other. W. will 
ratify his respectability ; and so we make away, and leave him to 
clap on his hat again. Sad contrast continues; ugly cottages, un- 
ploughed lands, all gone to savagery ; poor-house alone like to reap 
much produce from this kind of culture. Lord Limerick’s method, 
and his father’s before him.” 


The book is full of such sketches, written, be it remembered, 
thirty-three years ago, yet true in a sense even now, all, except 
an account of Gweedore, leaving the same hopeless impression, 
which, indeed, they were intended to leave. Hopelessness was 
evidently the single feeling with which Carlyle came away. 
though he does not sum up his impressions. We know of no 
book which so deepens the conviction that Britons will never 
understand Ireland as these notes of the keen Scotchman, 
who saw so much, yet saw nothing on which to build a hope of 
any kind. Would he have been as hopeless, had he travelled 
over Arthur Young's route in France? Yet even Irishmen in 
1849 were not more wretched than the peasants for whom the 
elder Mirabeau pleaded, and who are now well-to-do freeholders, 
believing in the State as their best friend. 





A HANDBOOK FOR BENGAL.* 
Ir any further proof were wanted that India is attracting 
greater attention and a wider interest than at any previous 
epoch, it would be afforded by the volume lying before us. Mr. 
Murray may have anticipated, but he will certainly also supply 
what is sure to prove a growing demand, by including within 
the limits of his celebrated handbooks the principal and 
most important of the Indian Presidencies. The difficult 
task of providing the traveller with a trustworthy and fairly 








* A Handbook to Bengal, with a ‘Deswigtion of ‘the City of Calcutta, Ww ith Map. 
London: John Murray. 1582. 





complete account of the history and administration of the 
different districts through which he has to pass has for. 
tunately been entrusted to the very competeut hands of 
Mr. E. Eastwick, and the result must be pronounced in every 
way satisfactory. The traveller is supplied with all the infor. 

mation as to hotels, means of locomotion, and sight-seeing that 
he expects to find in a guide to a foreign country, and he is also 
invited, by the skill of the writer, to take something more than 
a passing and ephemeral interest in the past and present of a 
country and people whose history is marked by many of 
the features of romance. In Bengal, the traveller stands 
upon ground with associations that appeal to the noblest 
sentiments of mankind. Whether we regard it as the 
home of Indian prosperity and art from remote antiquity, 
or as the cradle of British power in modern times, it 
must be held that there are few parts of the earth’s sur- 
face having more numerous or more powerful claims on our 
attention than Bengal. As the state of our knowledge on 
Asiatic matters advances, and as the character of our inter- 
course with the peoples of India becomes more intimate, it is 
only natural to expect that a steadily increasing number of 
visitors will every year turn their steps to India, and to Bengal 
in particular, Mr. Murray’s Handbook will be of invaluable 
service to such as these, and its perusal will in many cases 
create a desire among travellers to proceed to the banks of the 
Ganges, or to the southern slopes of the Himalaya round 
Darjeeling. 

The name “ Bengal,” which now represents the largest of the 
three Presidencies under British rule, was originally applied to 
little more than the Gangetic Delta. Its meaning, which 
etymologists have not yet defined with any precision, probably 
has reference to the position of the narrow strip of country border- 
ing the Ganges on both sides, and extending from Bhagalpur, in 
the North-West Provinces, to the sea. At all events, the name is 
among the most ancient in India, being mentioned in Sanscrit 
geography. After the Aryan invasion and conquest of the 
country, Banga formed one of the five dependent kingdoms ; and 
the general supposition is that it then received its name, from 
the Prince to whose share it was allotted. However that may 
have been, the name adhered to it, and the country of Bangala 
was well known by repute to the Arab traders and geographers. 
To Marco Polo, at the end of the thirteenth century, must be at- 
tributed the introduction of the name into Europe, where it has 
ever since been considered to represent the kingdom of the 
Ganges Valley. In the early days of the East India Company, 
it was customary to speak of all the possessions in Northern 
India that came under the authority of Fort William as being 
in Bengal; and for more than eighty years the term “ Bengal” 
continued to extend with the spread of British power, until it 
included the whole country from Orissa to the Punjab, and 
from the Central Provinces to Assam. The term unques- 
tionably was incorrect; and the administrative changes, 
which began fifty years ago with the formation of the North- 
West Provinces, and which closed eight years ago with the 
conversion of Assam into a separate province, have rendered it 
no longer strictly applicable to the whole of Northern India. 
But although the name is now restricted in official language to 
the four provinces comprising the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Lower Bengal, the general use of the word is not likely to be 
superseded as representing Northern India. Mr, Eastwick has 
wisely recognised this fact, and his handbook forms a complete 
guide to Bengal, in the widest sense of the name. 

The history of Bengal is more or less the history of India. 
The kingdoms of Southern and Central India have had their 
separate political existence, and have passed through similar 
vicissitudes of good and bad fortune. But the events that have 
been important at Golconda or Hyderabad, at Mysore or 
Cochin, have not exercised even a passing influence on the 
fortunes of the toiling millions of Bengal. The possession of the 
Ganges Valley has been the prize and the reward of the Indian 
conqueror. But easy as has always been the task of subjecting 
the sixty millions of thrifty and impassive Bengalis, it has 
only been the exception among the conquering races in 
Hindostan to attempt the enterprise. The whole history of 
India might have been changed, had the Mahrattas aban- 
doned profitless campaigns in the Deccan, and devoted all 
their efforts to the extension of their power over Bengal, 
which they so sedulously ignored. The English power itself 
made but slow growth, until the victory of Clive placed in 
our hands the revenues of the richest province and the most 
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docile people in the world. With the wealth of Bengal at 
our disposal, it became an easy task to overthrow both the 
effete Mogul, and the warlike Mahratta race, which had not 
known how to secure, when it could have done so, the key of the 
situation. It was from this vantage-ground that the authority 
of the English was extended to the Suleiman Mountains on the 
one hand, and to the banks of the Godaveri on the other. For 
the English visitor and tourist, no spot on the earth should 
possess greater attractions, or a higher interest. ‘lo supply the 
deficiencies of our education, it only needed a skilful and well- 
informed guide, which Mr. Murray and his editor have evidently 
been at great pains to supply in this volume. 

A notice of Bengal would be inadequate without some men- 
tion of the great river which is the source of its prosperity. 
The Ganges is exceeded in length by many other rivers, and 
among those of India it ranks in this respect only third. But 
whereas much of the Indus and the Brahmaputra lies outside 
the borders of Hindostan, the Ganges is altogether an Indian 
stream. From the point where it issues as the Bhagirathi from 
the Himalayas, until it reaches the sea at the Sunderbunds, not 
a mile is lost to the benefit of the tens of millions dwelling on 
its banks. No wonder, then, that the Ganges or Mother Ganga 
is an object of affection to every Hindoo, or that the Buddhists 
of Tibet and Northern Asia preserve the memory of the sacred 
stream, which ensured the prosperity of their ancestors at a 
remote period of history. As the parent stream is swelled by 
its great tributaries the Jumna, the Gumti, and the Gogra, 
so do its importance and the benefits it confers increase. 
To Allahabad, where it is joined by the Jumna, steamers 
now ply from Calcutta; but it is navigable for country 
boats up to the point where it enters the Plains, five 
hundred miles above that fortress city. On the sacred charac- 
ter of the river we need not dilate further than to say that the 
Hindoos have good and practical reason for their religious 
veneration. In conclusion, we may say that, as fresh light is 
being thrown upon the dark places of the world, it may be 
expected that travellers will more frequently turn their steps in 
the direction of India than at any previous period. In Bengal, 
travelling can now be accomplished with the greatest degree of 
comfort, and to the inquiring mind there is much to be learnt 
of a novel kind, from its past as well as from its present con- 
dition. 





THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE.* 

Mr. Bucwanan is a master in the art of story-telling; he pos- 
sesses in an unusual degree the power of arresting and keeping 
the attention of his readers, and his words and thoughts flow 
easily and agreeably, so that there is never the least effort or 
tedium in following him. He is poetic, dramatic, highly inter- 
esting, and hard to lay aside when once begun. It is, however, 
not merely in the light of a story that the present work must be 
considered, but rather as asword drawn to lead a crusade. The 
author, seeing grievous evil in the world which he burns to op- 
pose, uses his gift of story-telling to arouse public sympathy 
against it; all honour be to him for so laudable an endeavour: 
Therefore, to be contented with the amusement he affords, with- 
out looking deeper and reflecting on what he strives to inculcate, 
is like watching a patriot engaged in a desperate struggle to 
save his country, and applauding his strength, activity, valour, 
or dexterity as a swordsman, without giving a thought to the 
cause for which he has exposed himself to danger. Whena man 
is in downright earnest, it is wronging him to think of him as 
actuated by no higher motive than a mere vain desire to exhibit 
his skill and personal good qualities. What Mr. Buchanan aims 
at combating is to be gathered from the following extract out of 
the preface to the book :— 

“What the creed of Peace is to the State, the creed of Purity is to 
the social community. So long as carnal indulgence is recognised as 
a masculine prerogative, so long as personal chastity is a supreme 
factor in the fate of women, but a mere accident in the lives of men, 
so long as the diabolic ingenuity of a strong sex is tortured to devise 
legal means for sacrificing a weaker sex—so long, in a word, as our 
homes and our streets remain what they are—the creed of Purity 
must remain as forlorn a dream as that other creed of Peace.” 

He will on no account tolerate such light views of morality as 
are expressed in the subjoined conversation, before quoting 
which we must mention that the subject under discussion is 
literature of a low tone, and that the first speaker is a chivalrous, 
unselfish sort of Sir Galahad, named Sutherland, who holds 
that “until a man’s life is as pure as he would have the life of 








*The Martyrdom of Madeline. By Rebert Buchanan. London: Chatto and 
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the woman he loves, he has no right to throw one stone at the 
most failen woman in the world” :— 

“* Whatever is unfit for a pure woman to read is unfit to be read by 
a pure man. Would you give these books to your wives and sisters— 
that is the question?’ ‘Certainly,’ cried Ponto, from the other side of 
the room. ‘ Provided their wsthetic education had been complete, 
they would find nothing but pleasure from the perusal. Why, in 
Heaven’s name, should Woman remain for ever the slave of Virtue ? 
I would make her the archpriestess of the Beautiful, ministering to 
mortals in all the passionate nudity of Art.’ ‘And you, monsieur?’ said 
Sutherland, turning suddenly to Gavrolles. ‘What is your opinion?’ 
‘Oh, I am an artiste,’ answered the Frenchman, with a shrug of the 
shoulders and an unpleasant smile. ‘I, too, would make woman the 
priestess of Beauty. Ah yes! with the greatest of possible pleasure !’ 
The words were of little meaning, but the tone was significant, and a 
titter went round the room. Sutherland’s face darkened. ‘I pre- 
sume that your experience of the sex is large?’ he asked, in a low 
voice. ‘Gentlemen of your nation are generally fortunate——’ ‘I am 
no exception to the rule,’ answered Gavrolles. ‘My whole life bas 
been une bonne fortune! But look you, as I say, I am an artiste—in 
affairs of gallantry, as in all others. I do not suffer these things to 
cloud the equanimity of my artiste’s soul. When I have plucked a 
rose—observe! I smell it; I wear it a little while; then I take it 
from my button-hole and throw it away. You understand ?’ ‘I think 
so,’ said Sutherland, rising to his feet. ‘Pray does it ever occur to 
you what becomes of the rose afterwards? if it is trampled under- 
foot who is responsible?’ ‘Pardon me, that is the rose’s affair, not 
mine. Aw reste, roses must bioom and fade; Art, Art—for which I 
live—is imperishable and divine.’ ” 

Giving Mr. Buchanan credit for being thoroughly in earnest in 
his crusade, we believe he will care rather to know how far his 
work seems adapted to produce the effect he aims at, than to 
have an opinion as to its literary merits, and we therefore wish 
to point out something which he appears to have overlooked. 
In shaping his story for the end he had in view, he should have 
taken a man and woman, contrived so to place them as to cause 
appearances to be against both of them in about an equal degree, 
and then proceeded to show the disparity of treatment accorded 
to the two sexes. This, however, he has not done. Gavrolles, 
the man who betrays Madeline and causes her sufferings, is 
never found out, and therefore the general public who receive 
him with open arms and make much of him are ignorant of his 
misdeeds. By only two men is his infamy even partially known 
or suspected, and these two certainly detest him and treat him 
as he deserves. Against his innocent victim, on the contrary, 
awkward-looking things are first whispered and then published 
in the papers. It cannot be said, either, that the world was the 
only source of her martyrdom, for it arose as much from internal 
as external causes; had her nature been as callous as that of 
Gavrolles, she would have escaped a great part of her troubles, 
which were made additionally heavy to her by the keenly sensi- 
tive disposition that caused her to shrink from the appearance 
of guilt almost as much as from the thing itself. For the world 
to think that she was wicked was almost as overwhelming to 
her as though she had actually been so, and then this was her 
condition :— 

“Nothing seemed real: not the cloudy pageant, or the darkening 
sun, or the desolate earth ; not the life that she had lived, or the 
life that she had voluntarily left behind; not the long years of a 
confused and broken experience, chiefly of helplessness and sorrow ; 
nothing but the clinging, contaminating sense of some great sin and 
shame. As a creature half-choked and drowned, just dragged living 
out of some watery ooze, with all the foul moisture and the slimy filth 
clinging to her garments, this woman seemed and felt. The con- 
sciousness of a complete moral contamination, from which she had 
barely emerged, still remained with her, and not all the perfumes of 
Arabia could have cleansed it away.” 

On the outside cover of the book is a representation of a 
serpent twined along a pen, with its forked tongue striking 
wherever the pen touches, so as to convey the idea of venom 
and ink flowing simultaneously. This design indicates another 
evil rampant in society which the author attacks, and against 
which he makes his point thoroughly good; this second evil is 
the “ personal journalism ” which eagerly snaps up every breath 
of club gossip and scandal, and publishes it, without caring 
whether it be true or no. Mr. Buchanan disclaims any intention 
of giving “ photographs or caricatures of living individuals ;” 
but he allows that he has constructed “ out of the editorial chit- 
chat of a journal an amusing personality,—not, I think, un- 
generously conceived.” And in the sketch of Lagardére of the 
Plain Speaker, with his imperturbability, and wonderful stories 
of Eastern and Continental personal experiences, most people 
will fancy they recognise an attempt portrait. When his ill- 
natured innuendoes have nearly brought upon him personal 
chastisement from the hands of a stranger, a friend of the 
latter’s begs him not to excite himself, on the ground that :— 


“It’s only Lagardére.’ ‘The man is insufferable.’ ‘ Everybody 
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knows that.’ ‘ He deserves to be horsewhipped.’ 
been horsewhipped over and over again; I think he rather likes it, 
and whenever it occurs he publishes a full account in his own journal. 
Come, you’re no match for him, with his poisoned shafts. He’d find 
out the weak point in your armour at once.’” 


But to counterbalance this, a different and more amiable side 
to his character is depicted in the following amusing scene, 
describing how he presents an excellent charitable institution 
with a cheque for £5) :— 


““* He entered mysteriously, carefully closed the door, and before I 
could address him he handed me that cheque, with the intimation that 
it was to be paid over to you.’ ‘“1t seems to me rather a good sort of 
idea,”’ he said, in his drawling way ; “so I have brought you a trifle I 
won from Banbri Pasha last night at nap.’ ‘Really, Mr. Lagardére,’ 
I said, ‘I didn’t give you credit for so much sympathy with mis- 
fortune.’ I added: ‘I shall have much pleasure in making public 
acknowledgment of your liberality. As I spoke the words, he 
trembled violently and clutched me by the arm. .... . “ For God’s 
sake,” he cried, “do nothing of the kind!’’ ‘ Excuse me,’ I said, ‘it is 
only just. To be frank, 1, in common with many others, have held 
your style of journalism in the utmost detestation. In one case, at 
least, I know that you have helped to wreck a human life; it is only 
fair to proclaim that you are perhaps penitent, and He 
interrupted me with an expletive. “Nothing of the sort,’”’ he exclaimed ; 
“‘T don’t profess to be a saint, and I won’t have my character taken 
away. Damme, Sir, what would the readers of the Plain Speaker 
think, if they thought I had any common-place compunctions ? 
They’d all go back to the Whirligig, vote me a mollycoddle, and, as 
@ journalist, I should be ruined.’ ‘So I took the cheque, on the con- 
dition that I should not disturb the public in its happy confidence in 
the moral perversity of the donor.’ ” 





It is noticeable in reading this book how much romance and 
poetry are traceable in all the characters. There is no really 
calculating, highly-practical person amongst them, but all are 
more or less hot-blooded and impulsive,—the author seems to 
have stamped his own fanciful, poetic identity upon the crea- 
tures of his imagination. Sutherland, the knight-errant, 
already alluded to, is, of course, romantic ; the generous, loving 
husband is a romantic merchant; White, the lazy, gentle- 
tempered, unworldly man who had constituted himself Madeline’s 
guardian is a romantic Bohemian; the Peartree family are 
romantic bargees; the pure-minded, spirited, gifted, affec- 
tionate, and impetuous heroine is thoroughly romantic; even 
the villain has a touch of romance about him, which appears in 
his dread of being proclaimed a coward, and his fury at having 
been “profaned” by the threat of a blow. Perhaps this 
romance and unpracticality accounts for the readiness with 
which Gavrolles’ statements as to his marriage were accepted, 
without their genuineness being inquired into,—an amount of 
credulity that seems possible enough on the part of an inex- 
perienced girl like Madeline, but which is hardly in keeping 
with the characters of two men of the world, one of whom was 
also a man of business. There is some slight carelessness in 
small matters to be complained of ; Sutherland is defined at his 
first appearance as “a man of thirty,” and is again supposed 
to be “ about thirty” some years later; this is all the more re- 
markable as Gavrolles, who at the first period had been also a 
“man of thirty,” has during the same lapse of time become “a 
middle-aged man.” And how comes Mr. Buchanan to be guilty 
of the absurdity of talking of a High-Church person as going 
daily to “hear morning and evening mass?” (the italics are 
ours). 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——— 

The Poems of Virgil, Translated into English Prose. By John 
Conington, M.A. (Longman.)—Many Oxford men will remember 
that the late Professor Conington was accustomed occasionally to 
read, in lieu of one of the public lectures prescribed by the conditions 
of his Professorship, a translation of some portion of Virgil. The 
whole of the poems had been put into English prose by him before 
his death, but had not received his final revision. 





The version was 
published in the three volumes of his “ Miscellaneous Writings,” 
and it is now reprinted verbatim from them. It may be allowed to 
us to express some regret that the revision which the writer was pre- 
vented from making has not been supplied. There may well be 
hesitation about touching an author's original work; but the scruple 
hardly applies to translation. Nevertheless, we are glad to have 
so valuable a work made accessible to students. 
seldom that they will not find any looseness or inaccuracy 
in the version corrected by the fuller or more exact ex- 
planation supplied by the notes in the edition. In viii. 657, 
for instance, “Galli per dumos aderant, arcemque tenebant,” is 
rendered by “ The Gauls were at hand, marching among the brush- 
wood, and had gained the summit,’ where the force of the imperfect 
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rca, 
tenebant seems to have been neglected. The note is, “ Livy says that 
one of them was on the top when the alarm was given, Virgil 
doubtless intends us to conceive of some as on the top, some ag 
approaching through the woods.” Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee translate 
by “grasped the citadel,” not a very happy phrase. We may give 
as a specimen of Professor Conington’s style part of the description 
of Italy from Georgic ii.:—“ Think, too, of all those stately cities 
and trophies of human toil, all those towns piled by man’s hand on 
beetling rocks, with rivers flowing beneath their time-honoured wally, 
Or shall I speak of the two seas that wash it above and below ? or of 
those mighty lakes, of thee, Larius, the greatest ; and thee, Benacus, 
heaving with the swell and roar of oceans ? or tell of the harbours 
and the barrier thrown across the Lucrine, and the rage and loud 
thunder of the baffled waves, where the sound of the sea beaten 
back echoes far over the Julian wave, and the Tyrrhenian billows 
come foaming up into the creeks of Avernus? It is a land, too, 
which has disclosed currents of silver and of copper ore mantling in 
its veins, and has streamed profusely with gold; a land that hag 
produced tribes of manly temper, the Marsian, the Sabine stock, the 
Ligurian inured to hardship, and the Volscian spearmen.” 


Opium-Smoking in America and China. By H. H. Kane, M.D, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Dr. Kane, with the character. 
istic devotion of medical science, has made many interesting experi- 
ments of the action of opium on himself, has watched them when 
made on others, and has thus accumulated a great amount of first- 
hand practical knowledge of the subject. He commends himself to 
his readers by his unvarying moderation of tone and candour. He 
has not found that opium-smoking is certain ruin to body and soul, 
Some men seem to practise it without noticeable injury. But he 
tells us quite enough to make it certain that, for the average subject, 
it is a deleterious, and may become a ruinous habit. At first, it gives 
“a happiness and a freedom from care that nothing else could give.” 
But this Elysian condition endures only for a time. “It may last a 
year, in rare cases two years, but more often only a few months.” 
Dr. Kane has some severe censures, which it is not easy to rebut, 
upon our action as a country in the matter of the Chinese opium- 
trade. 

La Bourboule. By Dr. G. H. Brandt. (H. K. Lewis.)—La 
Bourboule is in Auvergne, and is famous for its arsenical springs. 
The great or Perriére spring is of a temperature of 132 (Fahrenheit), 
and contains, besides the chlorides of sodium, potassium, and mag- 
nesium and other things, an appreciable quantity of arseniate of soda ; 
the others do not materially differ from it in composition. The waters 
have been for some time known as being efficacious in cases of 
rheumatism, gout, and scrofula. Lately they have been tried for 
phthisis and various cutaneous diseases. Dr. Brandt, whois a resident 
physician, gives these facts in detail, adding a sufficiently attractive 
description of the place as a residence. We do not profess to do more 
than introduce his book to our readers’ notice. 


Recaptured Rhymes. By U. D. Traill. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
Mr. Traill will not be surprised, if we express the opinion that his 
non-political verses are the more successful of the “rhymes.” He 
can anyhow be read with a more general and a more unalloyed 
pleasure when he deals with neutral subjects. His satire, indeed, is 
not spiteful, though we cannot think it always fair; but then, was 
a satirist ever fair? He reproves ourselves very severely for the 
harmless remark that “no one gives us any fun.” Why should we 
want fun, when things are so dismally bad in Ireland? But Mr. 
Traill has supplied our want in a really admirable way, though 
things are not much improved ; and we are immensely obliged to 
him. But surely, it is a little unreasonable for a professional 
humourist to complain of our wanting the very article that he sup- 
plies. Of the political poems, the best is “An Enfant Terrible,’’— 
democracy, to wit. Here is the conclusion :— 


Yet about thy feet light chatterers meet, 

Politician and pampbleteer ; 

And they learnedly pros: on the form of thy toes, 
Or the toe which may chance: to be near. 

Not caring to raise their complacent gaze 
So high that a glance may fall 

On the hands laid at ease o’er the monstrous knees,— 
Those hands which could cover us all! 


Not caring to trace on the stone-hewn face, 
With its distance-questioning eyes, 
That inscrutable smile of the Head by the Nile 
That is dumb till the sun shall rise. 
When its first rays smite, what chord of affright 
Will it sound for the world’s new song ? 
What ground-tone of fear ?—Who lives, he shall hear : 
May he not have lived too long!” 
But nothing in the volume quite equals the admirable fun that Mr. 
Traill makes of the Brighton police in the matter of Lefroy :— 
“Inspector (after a struggle with himself), 
** Pardon, Sir, the strong desire I 
Viainly labour to restrain ; 
But th’ old Adam of inquiry 
Rises in my breast again, 
Tell me (thus a weakness lingers !) 
How and when you tore i coat ; 
And are those not marks of fingers 
That I sec upon your throat? 
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Where’s your collar ? where your neck-tie ? 
Where—but why the question press ? 

If your mens be conscia recti, 
What’s a collar more or less ? 


ALL. 
What, indeed? Away, suspicion ! 
Get thee, Satan’s child, bebind ; 
Let us each in his position 
Shun that curse,—a cynic mind, 
(Yet another pause. They still continue eyeing the stranger.) 


INSPECTOR (difidently), 
I despise the art of angling 
hag disclosures,—mean pursuit ! 
me eo eS I notice something dangling 
“N ot a b-ot-lace) from your boot. 


Ha! awatch-chain! I declare, it 
Seems a funny place to—eh ? 

What! ‘The way you always wear it ?’ 
Say no more ; forgive me, pray! 


True-born Britons, never heed ’em, 
Casual trifles such as these ; 
Heirs to centuries of freedom, 
Wear their watch-chains how they please.” 


The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. McCarthy explains his object as being “ to give a 
clear and concise account of the changes in our political system, from 
the introduction of Lord Grey’s first Reform Bill to the death of Sir 
Robert Peel.” This object he has accomplished with all the felicity 
and success which we should expect from him. His style is clear and 
forcible, never ceasing to be lively, while it never becomes flippant. 
The fairness and moderation of the writer are not less to be com- 
mended than his literary skill. The volume is intended primarily, we 
suppose, as a school-book, and should be profitable to sixth-form Con- 
servatives and Liberals; but it will have, we hope, a wider use. 

The Belgium of the East. By the Author of ‘‘ Egypt under Ismail 
Pasha.” Edited by Blanchard Jerrold. (W. H. Allen and Co.)— 
Just now, when events are moving so rapidly, it is dangerous to 
write about Egypt, and not less dangerous to criticise what is written. 
The writer favours the National Party. We can only hope that the 
National Party is all and means to do all that he describes them as 
being and intending todo. Egypt, it is true, has had no “ national” 
party for two thousand years and more, and one cannot help being 
somewhat incredulous. I's it a fine name, intended to conceal the 
ambition of a few, working on the fanaticism of the multitude ? 

A series of volumes on the military history of the great Civil War 
in America is now being published. Of this series, Campaigns of the 
Civil War, we have now before us three volumes, The Peninsula: 
M‘Clellan’s Campaign of 1862; The Army under Pope, by Hodman 
Rogers ; and The Army of the Cumberland, by Henry M. Cist. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; Triibner, London.)—This war will ulti- 
mately be described with a thoroughness such as no war has been 
treated with before. There never was one where there were so 
many competent observers, and so much material readily accessible. 


We have received the following :—Catalogue of the Liverpool Free 
Public Library, “ Reference Department,” Part II. (Marples and Co.) 
—Vol. I. of the Bibliographer, and Vol. IV. of the Antiquary (Elliot 
Stock).—Handbook of Heraldry, by J. E. Cussans (Chatto and Windus), 
third edition.—Marco Visconti, a translation from the Italian of T. 
Grossi (Bell and Sons).—The Annual Register for 1881, new series 
(Rivingtons).—Wright’s Lessons on Form, for the use of teachers 
and pupils in elementary schools (Longmans).—The Epistle to the 





Hebrews, by A. B. Davidson, M.A., LL.D.; and The Church, by W. 
Binnie, D.D.,—two additions to the series of ‘‘ Handbooks for Bible 
Classes”’ published by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh.—Gardens and 
Woodlands, edited by Anne J. Hope Johnstone, a collection of notes 
and thoughts on gardening, written chiefly for amateurs by the late 
Francis J. Hope (Macmillan and Co.)—VWilliams’ Principles of the 
Law of Real Property, the fourteenth edition, incorporating the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Act, 1851, by T. C. Williams 
(Sweet).—The Expositor, Vol. III., second series (Hodder and 
Stoughton.—The Incorporated Law Society Calendar for 1882.— 
Through America; or, Nine Months in the United States, by W. G. 
Marshall, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.), a new and cheaper edition. 
—Anglers’ Evenings (Heywood and Son, Manchester; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London), the second volume of a series of illus- 
trated papers by members of the Manchester Anglers’ Association.— 
Memorials of Theophilus Trinal (Clarke and Co.), fourth edition.— 
Tourists’ Guide to Cambridgeshire, by A. G. Hill, and Tourists’ Guide 
to Warwickshire, by G. P. Bevan, the latest additions to Stanford’s 
“ Tourists’ Guide Series.’—The Life and Ministry of John the Baptist, 
by A. M. Lymington, D.D., and the Religious Topography of England, 
by S. R. Pattison (Religious Tract Society).—The Principles of Col- 
liery Ventilation, by A. Bagot (Kegan Paul and Co.), second edition. 
—The Approaching End of the Age, by G. Guinness (Hodder and 
Stoughton), eighth edition.—The Crops of the Farm (Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co.).—Hints for Investors, by W. M. Playford (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co.).—Country Sports; Bees, Rabbits, and Pigeons; Dogs and 
Cats ; three additions to the “handy series” issued by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and Co.—Every-day Life in Our Public Schools, edited by C. 
E. Pascoe (Griffith and Farran), a new and revised edition.—The 
Army and Navy Calendar, 1882-3.—Private Theatricals (Allen and 
Co.).—The Perfect Way in Diet, by Anna Kingsford (Kegan Paul and 
Co.).—Notes on Cage Birds, edited by W. T. Greene, M.A., and Pic- 
ture-frame iatiehiied for Amateurs sin U. - 
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N for GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in Ashley Esq, Walliford. Mid Uesex, 
Place, Victoria Street, S.W.—For nomination form, 


and sata ulars as to the Course of Study, Professors, \ TAT TH A 





Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss CARPE NTER, 
Head Mistress, 12 Ste ickwell Park Road, 8.W. 





‘ ‘ + ford, M.A. res ) ste 
M RS. F R¢ IBEL’S S EDUCAT ION AL Pag a oiled wane ar tenia 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
from the age of six years and upwards. Comfortable | Regsider: 
home; hea'thy situation. Careful training and Pupils prepared for Camb 
nursitg. Mrs, Frobel is assisted by a staff of fifteen J¥ome comforts.—Highest 
first-class masters and lady-teachers.—For Prospectus 
and Time-tables for the coming Session, apply to Mrs. N , om 
FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, Edinburgh. . They can K AS T B 
also te had on personal application at 1 Wellington | 
Street, Strand, London. 


ALVERN 
The NEXT TERM begii gins FRIDAY, September 


HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C€.C.C., 


ata Public School), PREPA RE BOYS for the 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Th® Misses CRAWFORD (danghters of the late | forms the basis of a Mxgnificent Head of Hair. Sold 


ait Education. E 


foreign Governe 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 


: application. being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
COMMENCES FIRST | sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 

r _ | PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 

aie ? closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
IOUSE SCHOOL, during sleep. <A descriptive circular, with testi- 


monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
and MALCOLM HE = CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


le Honours, late Assistar ee : — a cede 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
— ~ | from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
M H OU S E,| Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 


ear London. 








£126.—For prospectus and 
ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, 





by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—‘ Ler Goop 


DIGESTION ATTEND ON APPETITE.’’—Holloway’s 
Pills are universally acknowledged to be the safest, 
—— | speediest, and best corrective for indigestion ; loss of 
Oo U RN E£ | | appetite, acidity, flatulency, and nausea are a few of 
the inconveniences wh'ch are remedied with ease by 
these purifying Pills. They strike at the root of all 
abdominal ailments, they exc’'ts in the stomach a 


xcellent visiting Masters. 
ss. Good School of Art. 
ridge Local Examinations. 
references given. 





25 Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five | proper secretion of gastric jnice, and regulate the 
, OLLEG E. | minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to ie ig of the hivex A sen dy in that organ a copious 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. ’ 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 


Visitors can be | supply of pure, wholesome bile, so nece:sary for 
digestion. These Pills remove ‘all distention and 


22nd. | Nocharge for attendance. Table d’héte, at separate | obstruction, and, from their harmless composition, 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 am. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. | CLE 


tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 


superintendence of the new Proprietors, 





p.m., under the personal | are peculiarly well adapted for delicate persons and 
yonng children ; they expel impurities, strengthen the 
system, and give muscular tone, 





AVE and GASCOIGNE, 








2 
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ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK Chater. : naan 

N : is hereby given, that a SPE 
GUNEBAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, on W EDNES DAY, 
the 19th day of July next, at 1 o’clock precisely, for 
the purpose of receiving a Half-Yearly Report from 
the Directors, and to declare a Dividend. | 

May 3ist, 1882. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be 
CLOSED, to prepare for the Dividend, on the Ist 
July next, and will REOPEN onthe 5th July. Pro- 
prietors registered in the books of the Company on 
the 30th June will be entitled to the Dividend for the 
current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


i UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 











Paid-up Capital ... un £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund . we £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


GUARDIAN nd LIFE 


FIRE and 
OFFICE, 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Aveustvs Prevost, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun G. Tarot, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | _ Lefevre, M.P. [Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Bart. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 


| S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G.. David Powell, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ee tas ... £1,000, 
Total Funds upwards of 2,941,000 
Total Annual income, over - 517,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 8th day of July. 





MR. E. AYSCOGHE FLOYER’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 





UNEXPLORED 


BALUCHISTAN: 


A Survey, with Observations, Astronomical, Geographical, Botanical, &c., 
of a Route through Western Baluchistan, Mekran, Baskakird, 
Persia, Kurdistan, and Turkey. 


By E. A. FLOYER, 


F.R.GS., F.LS., &. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR F. J. GOLDSMID, K.C.S1., &e. 


With 12 Illustrations and a Map, price 28s. 


** One of the most delightful books of travel that have appeared for many years in the English language. 


ewes A sound scholar and ardent naturalist, possessing 


high scientitic attainments, besides an accurate and 


colloquial knowledge of the Arabic, Persian, Baltichi, and Hindustani languages, together with a long experi- 


ence of the natives, extending over many years’ residen 


ce on the Persian coast, in connection with the Indo. 


European Telegraph. Mr. Floyer was in every way exceptionally qualified for the work of exploration in 


outhern A sia.’’—Academy. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 





KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM 
PUR 


LL 





WHISKY. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


DELICIOUS, 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
E, MILD, and MELLOW. 
and VERY WHOLESOME. 


-— Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and P 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and 


WORCESTERS 


RSHIRE SAUCE, 


ERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


HIRE SAUCE 


is genuine. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








THE 
5 eae and LONDON 
AND 
‘GLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in new 
Participating Class (Table B), befure the close of this 
year will participate for two years in the Division of 
Profits to be declared for the term ending December 
31st, 1883. 

FIRE RENEWAL PREMIUMS falling due at Mid- 
summer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Offices : Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bris- 
tol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and 
Newcastle. : 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.—Appli- 
cations for Agencies invited. 

London Offices : CORNHILL AND CHARING Cross. 


COMMER CTA L UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
a ... £2,500,000 


Capital Fully Subscribed... "4 
250,000 


Capital Paid up... sve oon ons in 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed as ods w. _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ccidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


21,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


1 Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE. OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. ' ’ 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ASK 





FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ALL 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





WHO SUF FE R FR 0 M COL DS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 


pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by : 


ull Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 


care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the | 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular | 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, | 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS af 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in. 
vigoratiug to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 
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Just published, 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
ROFESSOR KUENEN’S 
HIBBERT LECTURES, 1882, on National 

Religions and Universal Religions. Delivered in 

Oxford and London, in April and May, 1882. By A. 

KvueEneEn, LL.D., D.D., Professor of Theolo; gy at 

Leyden. 

Professor KUENEN’S GREAT WORK. 
HE RELIGION of ISRAEL to the 
FALL of the JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Kvenen, Professor of Theology at the University, 
Leyden, Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 31s 6d, 
The previous Hibbert Lectures :— 

1881.—T. W. Ruys Davips. On the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by some points 
in the History of Indian Buddbism. 

1880,—M. Eunest Renan. On the Influence of the 
Institution, Thought, and Culture of Rome on 
Christiani:y, and the Development of the Catholic 
Church. uslited into English by the Rev. 
CHAR - ES Brann, of Liverpool. 

1879. . Le Pace RENOvF, Lectures on the Origin 
and ¢ Gro wth ot Rel On, aS illust: ated by the Reli- 
gion of Ancier ‘ 

1878.—Professor Max Mvit 
Origin and Gro wth of Reli 
the Religions of India, 

May be hid at 10s 6d each volume. 
Wititrams and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








; Ra 





’s Lectures on the 
igion, as illustrated by 








Now realy, p ica 3 Qa rterly ; Ye: arly, - s, post free. 


M 2 ND; No XXVIII. 


1. CAN THERE BE A NATURAL SCIENCE OF Man ?—III. 
The late Professor Green. 
2, THe UTILITARIAN ‘* OvGHT.” E, Gurney. 
3. Versativiry. James Sully. 
4, ORGANIC CONDITIONS OF 
Montgomery 
With Critical Notices, Nutes and Discussions, &c. 
_W ILLIAMS and Nor GATE, London and Edinbur gh. 


YLACKWOOD'’S MAG 


CavsaTion.—II. FE. 


MAGAZI NE, for 
J JULY, 1882. No. DCCCI. Price 2s 61. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Great ArRIcaNn MYSTERY. 
CaRLYLE’S Lire AND REMINISCENCES. 

Part IV. 


Tre Lapirs LINDORES 





A Hansom AMATEUR. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIE sili VI. In the Time of the 
Commonwe:lth : Luey Hutchinson ; Alice Thor: ton. 

Ovr Foop Svprires 1s WAR-TIME. 

Tue Licuts or “ MaGa.”—II. Lockhart. 


op, 


Po.eMicaL LANGUAGE,’ AND ITS RESULTS. 





Witriam = Pract aud Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 





_Now ready (One Shilling 


N ), No. 271. 

A ee CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 

for JULY. With Illustrations by Grorer pu 

MaAvnIeER and w . SMALL. 

CONTENTS. 

Damocirs. By the Author of “For Perciva’.’”’ 
(With an Tilustration). Chap. 10. Mr. Lanriston 
on Consolat'on.—ll. Atter Four Years. 

From Fisu To REPTILE. 

THE Muses In Tykor 

THe Merny Men. Chap. 
out of the S- 

Frenxcu Pri _ Coxvict ESTABLISHMENTS. 

A Dresertrep (aRD 

WHITLHALL, Past ried ») FUTURE. 

No New Tar (With an Ilustration). Chap. & 
Coomassie —9%. Miss Brune’s Partner. 

Lonton : : &mitH, Ex DER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


FE RASER be MAGAZINE, JULY 
18:2, No. 631, New 






4. The Gale—5. A Man 











JULY, 
Series, No. CLI., price 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Lapy Macp. Ch pters 11-13. 
of — e Wreck of the * Grosvenor.’ 
Tuk Fartirsy ScoTrisH University. (Concluded.) 
3y Principal S‘ airp. 
APOLLO THE FIDDLER: 

ANACHRONISM. Bv V 
“TH LORD OF 
F.R.G.8. 
GoneriL_: a Srory 
Ma ary R bons n 


By the Author 


A CHAPTER ON ARTISTIC 
non Lee, 


> By William Simpson, 





THE WORLD 


Four Cuartrrs. By Miss 













A NORTHERN SkeEtcH. By James 
FrRATRIS ROGER Baconis, ANNO 
Bs R. H. Horne. 
DirricuLty. By a Foreign Liberal. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
Lb i. RE V.1E W, 
JULY, 1882. 
[urs sacrep Boors OF THE EAst 


-—2. Evectric LiGHTine.—3. THE 
® OF THE Days OF THE WEEK. 
r Milome. M.R L.A.—4, St. FRANCIS DE 
R OF THE CHURCH: HIS WorKS.—5 
AGnostic Porrry By Jobn Charles 
Ox mn —6. CATHOLICISM IN NORTH 
Mr. FREEMAN'S “ WitLiam Rvervs.” 


“the V ICTOR 
MONUMENT. — See the 
4, 1)—View, Cuttage at 
> Band Stand—Our Wat« 












) Diana— Labour Exchange— 
Boulle,t ker—Mvenumental Art—Riviera 
Health ing in Buenos Ayres, &c.—45 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


THE 
r for JULY, 1882. Price 2s 6d. 


Tue ‘‘ Home Rute” Fatiacy. By Professor Gold- 
win Smith. 

Tue CAUCUS AND ITS CRITICS. 

Tue Proposep UNIVERSITY OF 
Julius Benedict. 
Cimate IN TowN AND CouUNTR 
Frankland, 
An Apotoaur. By J. H. Shorthouse, Author of 
“ John Ingl:sant.” 

CiviL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
Seoones, 

MUHAMMAD AND HIS TEACHING. By 
Monier Williams. 

THEORY OF PoxiticaL Epitxets. By G. J. Holyoake. 

Evectric Ligur anp Force. By the Right Hon. 


Viscount Bury. 
By the Right. Hon. the 


By F. Schnadhorst. 
Music. By Sir 


By Professor 


By W. Baptiste 
Professor 


Farr-Ptay TO LANDLORDS. 
Earl of Belmore. 
A Note oN THouGnut-READING. By Professor Donkin. 
WITH THE Emigrants. By J. H. Tuke. 
KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, and Cov., London. 









que FORTNIGHT Y REVIE EW, for 


By wv Minto, 
By the Author of ‘‘ The 


Fors 1n Councin. 

A VOICE FROM THE NILE. 
City of Dreadful Night.’’ 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
Davidson. 

Mr. Lecxy AnD GrorGETIIT. By T. E. Kebbel. 

Wuyis Mr. Mitiars our PorpuLtaR Painter? By 
Emilie Isabel Barrington. 

AN AMERICAN NoveL. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

EGYPTIAN PoLicy: A a By the Editor. 

Homer AND FOREIGN AFFAIR 

wi HAPMAN and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
C. 


\pAc M fILL UN's MAG AZIN EK, 
L No. 273, for JULY, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

Two Nove.erres. By J. Henry Shorthouse, Author 
of “Jolin Inglesant.”’—l. The Marqus Jeanne 
Hyacinth de St. Palaye. 

Tue Lonpon Poutcre. By M. Laing Meason, 

A Song FoR WomEN. By A. Matheson. 


By Thomas 





Some THOvuGHTS ON Brownina. By M. A. Lewis. 
Fortu NE’S Foor. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 
29-5 


THE Porsons OF THE Day: A NEW SocraL EviL 
By Henry W. Hubbard, L.R.C.P. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GARI BALDI. 
By his Aide-de-Camp. 

M ACMILLAN and Co., London. 

Monthly, price Helf--Crown. 

— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

Law. PHySICALAND Mora. By the Bishop of Carlisle. 

4E-ruetic Porrry: DANTE GABRIEL ROssETTI. By 
Prine Pp il Shairp. 

ON THE CONSFRVATION AND DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. 
By Professor Balfour Stewart. 

Tue TURNING-POINT OF THE MIDDLE AGEs, By W. S. 
Lilly.—Part I 

HoME-RULE FROM AN ENGLISH Pornt or Virw. By 
Albert V. D cey 

Tur FrvanciaL ASPECT oF HomeE-Rvxe, By M. G. 
Mulhall. 

THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 
Heine.) By Emily Pfeiffer. 

Tre GREEK ARTICLE IN THE REVISED VERSION. By 
Professor J. S. Blackie. 

SoutnH AFrica. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 

THE Wak OF CrEEDS IN AMERICA. By a Non-Resident 
American. 

Tur a USTRIAL TRAINING OF PAUPER AND NEGLECTED 

Ls. By Ellice Hopkins. 

(on siewnniat LIFE AND ‘LHOUGHT IN France, By 
G. Monod, 

_STRAHAN and Co. Lim’ ted, 34 Paternoster Row. 


(From the German of 








OU RNAL of EDUCA TION. 

e Price 6d; by post, per annum, 6s 61. No, 156, 

JULY UREN. 

OccasionaL NoTEsS: CONFERENCE OF HFaD Mis- 
TRESSES--UNIVERSITY EXTENSION—LONDON SCHOOL 
Boarp AND PUBLISHERS—SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
&c.—ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN VERSE. By Dr. 
FE. A. Abbott—-Nores For TEACHERS—FRENCH. By 
Dorothea Beale—I'ne TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By 
A. Bain, LL.D.—KNoWLEDGE: ITs Use AND USE- 
LESSNESS. By Walter Ard-n—VIs INERTIA. 

THE OxrorD LocaL EXAMINATIONS. 

Tuer EpvcaTionaL VALUE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

REVIEWS: trig nes tHugo’s Quatre Vents de |’ Esprit; 











lis’s Ibis; Geographies, &c. 
SCHOOLS AND ‘U NIVERSITIES, IRELAND. Froebel 
Society, Prize Translations, &. 


JOHN WALKER and _ 96 Farringdon Strect, E.C. 











T HE 


fur Boon or Wispom. 
Ph.D 
Trennyson’s ‘*Desparr” 
A 


Qu urterly, price 2s . 


MODERN REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


By Reginald Lane Poole, M.A. 
By Charles Shak-peare, 


THE RELIGIOUS SirvaTion In France. By Ernest 


Fontane 


CHARLES DARWIN : HIS LIFp AND Work. By Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, F.RS. 
Worpswortn’s Two Stytes. By R. H. Hatton, 


M.A. 

ELIZABBTH STUART, QUEE 
Schtits Wi'son. 

JUSTIN AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A. Abbott. 
A Poem. 


THE TEMPLE OF SORROW. 
By T. Tyler, M.A., and C, 


n OF Bouemsa.—II. 


I, By Dr. Edwin 


By H. 


By the Hon. 
Roden Noel, 
NOTES AND Discussions. 
C. Coe, F.K.G.S, 
Novices OF Books, 
Published for the Proprietors, by 





James CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London. 


——es 


Now ready, at all Bookstalls and News i 
; One Shilling, agents, price 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, 1882, 

1. A Bart-room REPENTANCE, By Mrs i 

7 Edwardes. (Continued.) J » Annie 

2. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LorD Strat 
AND THE CRIMEAN War, — 

3. WAGNER. 

4, UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD. By Mrs, Godfre 
(Continued.) u 

THE CHINESE: THEIR MANNERS AND Customs, 

STREET GLEANINGS, 

WiLp Jack. (To be continued.) 

INDIAN SMELLS AND Sounpbs, 

Tue KIne’s BALLET-DANCER. 

Rosin. By Mrs. Parr. (Continued) 

“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar.’ ”— 

Guardian, 

Ricuarp Bentwey and Son, New Burlington Street 


bas 





_ 
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Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 32s, 


RECORDS OF LATER LIFE. 


BY 


FANNY KEMBLE, 


Author of ‘Records of a Girlhood,” &e, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Bu: lington Street. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 

e JULY, 1882. Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., 

and GEORGE TH. SavaGE, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

SKETCH OF FRENCH LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO THE 
Insane. By M. Achille Foville. 

On DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF AsYLuUMS. By 
A. R. Urquhart, M.D. 

NERVOUS DULNESS IN ITS PHYSICAL AND MORAL 
Asprers. By Wm. Henry Kesteven, M.R.C.S. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE ‘TREATMENT OF MENTAL 
DISEASES IN THE Upper Cuasses. By David 
Bower, M.D. 

On THE EFFECTS OF PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY 
IN THE CAUSATION OF INSANITY. By T. A, Chap- 
man, M.D. 

THE ProGnosis In Insanity. By D. G. Thompson, 





Charles Darwin—Caces of Gnitean, Lamson, and 
Maclean—Assaults on Dr. Gray and Dr. Orange— 
Correspondence, &e. 

London: J. and A. Cnurcatitt, New Burlington 


Street. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


if :" K 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH. 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 7tb, and BILLS 
by the 10th, July. 
JORN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TS E EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCCXIX., will be published on SATURDAY, 
July 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 
tion cannot be received by the Publishers later than 
MONDAY, July 10th. 
London: Lon@mans aud Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 


BC. 
T8 E 
PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Rigit Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN, 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s ; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. - 


SHER, 188 STR AND. 


Gold Meda , Paris, 1878 Kirst ‘Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; ; Melbourne, 


} 1881. 

FRY’S pres _caRacas COCOA. 
| “A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. am 
| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

COCOA | nid aired pure.’’—W. W. Stoddart, 
PB.1.0., }.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 

















LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
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THE 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


OW 


FROM NINE 


OPE 


Trtut SEV E N. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON TICKETS, 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 





PART THE FIRST NOW READY. 
New Edition in Monthly Parts, to be completed in Eighteen Parts, price 1s each. 


HE NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 

JESUS CHRIST, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by 

Fra Angelico, Titian, 

Pietro Perugino, Raphael, 

Francesco Francia, Gaudenzio Ferrari, 

Lorenzo Di Credi, Danielle Da Volterra, 

Fra Bartolomm o, and others. 
Fach page decorated with Borders, Ornaments, or Initial-Letters, copied from the 
finest Italian MSS. of the 15th and 16th Centuries, with numerous Medallions in 
the Margins, 





London: Lonemans and Co. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 316, with Two Maps, Three Autotype Plates, and 31 
Woodeut Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by F, Duschek, Bucarest, 
price 16s, cloth. a 

Rocwasia, PAST and PRESENT. By James Samvet- 
ay son, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Lonemans and Co. 


“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 

Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


THE “ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Gover nment, who have paid the 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of using tt throughout all their Departments. 
Yo washing-off. No re- melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 
years. Full particulars post free. —C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Ro: ud, Wolverh:s upton. 


pe MEDICAL MISSION (S. F G.) —Established 1867. 

—The First Female Medical Mission begun in Pe 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the $.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the mozt important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zanan: uh missions, with 840 pupils. " (5) By dividing the 
city and country iato districts ying each a systematic parochial organisati 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,35% 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to thegrowth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medics ul Mission in particular, | 
will be gladly received and ac knowled ed by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Y ard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WIN‘ ER (Delhi) ; or by General 
FINCH, 71 L audsdowne Place, Brighton. 


T° LET, from July Ist, an Excellent STUDLO, in SOUTH 

KENSINGTON, with Bedroom, w.e, Cellurage, kc. Rent, £75.—Apply 
on the Premises, 1 Stratford Avenue Ms arloes Road, "S.W.; or tou THOMAS 
WEBSTER, Esq , 43 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

















TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIST. 


Ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls. 


SWEETHEARTS BY THE SEA, 


THE SUMMER NUMBER FOR 1882 OF 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents :—A GLEAM OF ScNSHINE. By Mabel Collins, Author of * Too Red a 
Dawn,” &¢.—FLAT REBELLION. By Byron Webber, Author of ‘* In Luc k's W ay,” 
&c.—HILpa’s Victory. By Annabel Gray, Author of *‘ A Romance of Regent 
Street,” &ec.—THE Wreck OF THE ‘ DINGLE.’ By James O’ Donozhue.—Own THE 
Coast OF CLARE. By Richard Dé we Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,’* 
A Dov BLE KNOCK AND A BLow. By W. W. Fenn, Author of “A Blind Man’ 3 
’ &e.—Mr. WALKER'S LUGGAGE. By Edmund Down y.—AFRICAN AND 
Irish TIGERS. By J. Sa'e Lloyd, Author of ** The Silent Shadow,” &c.—How 
HE DiscOVEKED IT. By Mrs. Alfred Philips, Author of “ Benedicts,’’ &¢.—A 
Parr or ——.”” By Albany de Fonblanque, Author of “ Pious Fraui:s,’”’ &e. 

Six Whole-Page Engravings. 









——— 


ON the GRAMPIAN HILLS: Grouse and 


Ptarmigan Shooting, Deer-stalking, piel mon and Trout Fishing, &c. By Frep. 
FreLp Wuitenvrst (‘A Veteran’’), Author of “Tallyho,” “ Harkay , 
&e. 1 vol. crown Syo, price 7s 6d. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZER- 


LAND. By Wm. Wesrat, Author of *‘ Old Factory,” “ Larry Lobengrin,’’ 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 73 6d. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
COBWEBS. BY, Mabel Collins, Author of 


* Too Red a Dawn,” &e 


FOR LOVE 


Appison. 5 vols. 


and HONOUR. By Francis 


xture of pathos and humour,’’—Mornir 


** 4 singularly delicat 


WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 
WE COSTELIONS. By Jessie Sale Lloyd, 


Author of “‘ The Sile: ** &e. 


3 vols. 








London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s 6d. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank BuckLanp. 
“These papers cannot fail to delight any one blessed with a taste for the eurious 
and less obvious s‘des of natural history...... The whole book is a good example of 
a difficult, yet fascinating kind of writing.’’—Academy. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 16s. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 


Ethical Theory, as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By Lrs1re 
STEPHEN, Author of ‘‘A History of English Thought in the kighteenth 
Century,” ** Hours in a Library,” &c. 


NEW WORK by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 53. 


ANIMI FIGURA. By John Addington 
re Ready this day, crown 8vo, 63, 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


Py F. ANSTEY. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s, 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part I., including 


Evidence—The Signs of Death—The Post-Mortem—Sex—Monstrosities— 
Hermaphrodism—Expectation of Life—Presumption of Death and Survivor- 
ship—Heat and Cold—Burns—Lightning Explosions—Starvation. By CHARLES 
Meymortt Tipy, M.B., F.C.S., Mast r of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and 
of Forensic Medicine and Public Health at the London Hosp'tal, Medical 
Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of Health and 
Public Analyst for the City cf London, &e. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ALCESTIS,” 
On July 4th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NORTHAM CLOISTERS. By the Author 


of * Alcestis,”’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
MR. DARWIN’S WORKS. 


“ At least for the next century it may confidently be predicted that biological 
science will do little more than work upon Mr. Darwin’s line. If the ‘ Orizin of 
Species’ had never been written, if there had been no ‘ Darwinian hypothesis,’ the 
actual work he did would have Leen enough to gain him a reputation among the 
highest. His books on the voyage of the ‘ BEAGLE,’ on minute VEGETABLE ANAT- 
OMY...... and lastly, that marvellous book on EaRrTHWORMS, form a host that would 
of themselves adorn the name of any other man of science. Joined to his great 
philosophical achievement, they place him beyond riva'ry among the men of to- 
day, and side by side with two or three grevt discoverers of the past, whose names 
are household words,”’—Times, April 21st, 1882. 








A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. 95. 

The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION. 7s 61. 

The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 
ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by INSECTS. 98. 

The VARIATION of ANIMALS 
PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. 2 vols., 18s, 

The DESCENT of MAN, and SELECTION 
in RELATION to SEX. 95. 

The EXPRESSION 


MAN and ANIMALS, 12s. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 14s. 
The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMB- 


ING PLANTS. 6s. 


The EFFECTS of CROSS 


FERTILISATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


The DIFFERENT FORMS of FLOWERS on 


PLANTS of the SAME SPECIES. 10s 6d. 
LIFE of Dr. ERASMUS DARWIN. 7s 6d. 
The POWER of MOVEMENT in PLANTS. 


15s. 
The FORMATION of VEGETABLE MOULD 
THROUGH the ACTION of WORMS. 9s. 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 


By Fritz MULLER. 63, 


and 


of the EMOTIONS in 


and SELF- 


l2s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 153. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH UIs. 


TORY. By Wituram Cory. Part Il, MDCCCXXX.-MDCCOXXXy. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


from 1630. By WiLuiam Nassav Moresworrtn, M.A., Author of “ History 
of the Reform Bi.l,” and “* Histury of England, trom the Year 1830,” &. ’ 


Large crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 


EARLIEST TIMES to the UNION with GREAT BRITAIN. By CHARLES 
GEORGE WALPOLE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Rubric of the 
Common Law.’ With Five Maps and Appendices. 


New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES of 


GOVERNMENT, as set forth by the Authorities of Anc’ent and Modern 
Times. By HERBERT SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, C.B., late Fellow of New College 
Oxford, ana of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. sas 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ANIMALINTELLIGENCE. ByG. J. Romayzs, 


LL.D., F.R.S. 


Tenth Edition, with a Postscript, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

al 4 » fi Y bd 1 rr 

The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Herserr 
SPENCER. 

“There is no lack of interest even to those who are not inclined to concern 
themselves with the projected social sc’ence.’’—Academy. 

“Tt contains, as any writing of Mr. Spencer’s needs must, a great amount of 
interesting aud suggestive matter.”—Siturday Review. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY (NEW VOLUME). 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Volume LI, limp 
parchment antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 61. 
*,* To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The PARTHENON FRIEZE, and_ other 
ESSAYS. By Tuomas Davipson, Author of “ Rosmini’s Philosophical 
System.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 

SCIENCE WITHOUT GOD. — By the Rev. 
Father Dion, of the Order of S:. Dominic, Translated from the Fre:.ch by 
Rosa CoRvDER. 


Second Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 3s 6d. 


1 1 ia al TTHWa 1 TO 1 
PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, and 
COLLECTS for DEVOUT PERSONS. By the late RowLanp WILL1Ams. 
Elited by his Wipow. 
‘This volume attests the devout spirit of the author, as well as his substantial 
orthodoxy. It is a pleasing memorial of one who combi: ed strong attachment 
to the Anglican Cuurch and her formularies with a mauly love of truth, uprigLt- 


ness with fervour of spirit, sensitiveness with depth of feeling.”’—Athenaum. 
Sewed, price Sixpence. 

The RESURRECTION of LIFE: its Order 
— Degrees of Glory. By CuarLes B. WALLER, M.A., Vicar of Woodford 
Bridge. 

— £mall crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The FORAY of QUEEN MEAVE, and 
other Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. By AuBrrey pE Verr, Author of 
** Legends of St. Patrick,” &e. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


WHOLESOME COOKERY. 


MARIE DE JONCOURT. 


By Madame 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


VALDES’ RELIGIOUS WORKS 
IN ENGLISH. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN T. BETTS. 


Professor BOKEHMER’S LIVES of the TWIN 
BROTHERS, JUAN and ALFONSO DE VALDES, With Editor's Intro- 
duction, price Ls. 


VALDES’ XVII. OPUSCULES, his recently 
discovered Minor Works. Price 6s. 

VALDES COMMENTARY ~— upon ST. 
MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. With Professor BOEHMER’S LIVES of JUAN 
and ALFONSO DE VALDES. Price 7s 6d, 

VALDES’ SPIRITUAL MILK; 

Translated from the 


or, Instruction for the Children of Christian Parents. 
Italian (the editio princeps) most recently discovered by Boehmer. Appended 
to which are his Lives. Price 2s. 


THREE OPUSCULES: 


Extract from 
Valdes’ Minor Works. Price ls. 


VALDES’ COMMENTARY upon OUR 


LORD’S SERMON on the MOUNT; An Extract from ‘* Valdes’ Commentary 
upon St. Matthew’s Gospel,’ and Boehmer’s Lives. Price 2s 6U. 


an 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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NOTICE.— The THIRD VOLUME is 
Published THIS DAY. 


Vols. I., I., and III., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s each ; or half- 
morocco, 31s 6d each. 


(Vol. 1V., completing the Work, will be published on November Ist.) 


Now ready, 


THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
and Technological. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 


From the TIMES. 


“ For our own part, so far as vocabulary and treatment are con- 
cerned, we should not wish for anything better than the new ‘ Im- 
perial.’ Few, except specialists, are likely to come across any technical 
terms not to be found here; and the definitions are accurate and 
intelligible, developing into detailed explanations where necessary. 
The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, 
appropriate, and well execated.” 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The etymologies have been re-written in the light of the most 
recent researches, and may be accepted as, on the whole, accurate 
throughout; they are, as a rule, clear, and laudably concise. The 
definitions are specially full, and serve all the purposes of a con- 
densed cyclopxdia. The terms introduced by recent science, and 
which are so frequently introduced into every-day literature, are all 
there, so far as we have tested, and their definitions are admirably 
clear and accurate...... The illustrations, carefully and accurately 
executed, are a most important help to the understanding of the 
definitions and descriptions.” 


From the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“Tt would be difficult to praise this admirable dictionary too highly, 
and more than unjust not to give special praise to the editor, Mr. 
Charles Annandale. This dictionary has been in use for more than 
a quarter-of-a-century ; but he has so augmented the vocabulary, and 
has made such large and important changes in his revision, that in its 
present form it may justly claim to be considered a new work. It 
does not directly challenge comparison with any other dictionary in 
the language, for it attempts to combine, what none of the others do, 
a literary dictionary with an encyclopwdic dictionary...... We have 
examined more than a hundred of the articles, and they are of uniform 
excellence.” 

From the SPECTATOR. 

“OF the second volume of the new edition of this great dictionary, 
which has been so thoroughly revised as to be really a new work, it 
is practically sufficient to say that it presents the same features as 
the first—scientific accuracy of definition, wealth of quotation, and 
reliability as an authority in etymology.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The dictionary aims at being, within its limits, an encyclopedia ; 
not only is every word set down, derived and explained, but an 
account is appended supplying information upon subjects which a 
bare definition would not make clear. The encyclopwdie character of 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ indeed, constitutes its principal and its 
distinctive value. For ordinary purposes it will be found to give in- 
formation on almost every point, which seems to us, so far as it has 
been possible to examine the work, trustworthy.” 


From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“This new edition is abreast of the most advanced science of the 
day, and incorporates its latest discoveries, while English literature 
has been laid under the most laborious and extensive contribution for 
varied uses of words. It should be, for some years to come, an 
authority of the first class.’ 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ECCE HOMO.” 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 


“Ecce Homo.” Demy 8vo, 9s. 
Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW BOOK. 
AUTHORISED, or REVISED? Sermons on Some of the 


Texts in which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. By C. J. 
Vavueuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SECRET of POWER, and other Sermons Preached 


at Manchester. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The SYNOD of ELVIRA, and CHRISTIAN LIFE in the 
FOURTH CENTURY: a Historical Essay. By A. W. W. Date, Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, and the DOCTRINE 
of EVOLUTION. Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's “‘ First 
Principles.” By THomas Rawson B rks, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the Univer-ity of Cambridge. New Edition, with a Preface. By 
Professor PRITCHARD, in Reply to Mr. H. Spencer’s Strictures. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOKS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Now ready, crown 8v°, price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


DEMOCRACY: an American Novel. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
*,* Also a Popular Edition, paper wrapper, One Shilling. 

“This very remarkable book...... From the literary point of view, 
‘Democracy’ seems to us almost perfect....../ Altogether, it is a striking 
performance. We trust that it represents the rise of a new talent of which 
the world is destined to hear much more.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Now r ady, aniform with ahove, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price NINE SHILLINGS 


UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. By Charlotte M. 


Yonae, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 9s. 


In a few days, uniform with above, 2 vols. crown S8vo, price NINE SHILLINGS, 
The BURMAN ; His Life and Notions. By Shway Yoe. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
Immediately, uniform with “ DEMOCRACY,” crown 8vo, price FOUR 
SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


The BURGOMASTER’S WIFE: a Tale of the Siege of 


Leyden. By Dr. GeorG Exsers, Author of ‘The Egyptian Priucess,’’ &c. 
Translated by CLara BELL, Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 


Just ready, uniform with above Vol a Tas ery 8vo, price FOUR SHILLINGS and 
RF, 


A MEMOIR of DANIEL "MACMILLAN. By Thomas 
HuaGuHEs, QC. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The ENGLISH CITIZEN.—A Series of Short Books on his 
Rights and Responsibilities.—New Volumes, crown Sve, each 3s 6d. 
The STATE in RELATION to LABOUR. By W. Stanley 


JrEvons, LL.D., F.R.S. 


The STATE and the CHURCH. By Hon. A. D. Elliot, M.P. 
ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. 


Crown 8vo, 2; 6d each. New Volumes. 
GRAY. By E. W. Gosse. | DICKENS. By A. W. Ward. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


MOHAMMAD.—The SPEECHES and TABLE-TALK of 
the PROPHET. Chosen and Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by STanLey LANE-POOLE. 18mo, 4; 6d. 

NATURE : SERTES.—NEW W VOLUME 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION, the SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES 


of. By G. J. Romanes, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Crown 8yo. (Just ready. 





LINKS and CLUES. By Vita. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ This is a very remarkable book, full of spiritual insight and intensity. 
It is throughout bathed in a spirit of an intense religious life, and is full. of 
suggestiveness of the highest realisations of spiritual faith.”’ 
—British Quarterly Review. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS.-NEW VOLS. 
The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH: The FOUR MACNICOLS: 
The PUPIL of AURELIUS. By Wriittam Brack, Author of “* The Strange 
Adventures of a Phwton,’’ ‘‘ Maleap Violet,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
** One of the most genial stories Mr. Black has ever written.’””-—Morning Post. 


The PORTRAIT of a LADY. By Henry James, Jun., 
Author of ‘‘The Ameri ‘ican, ’ “The Europeans,’ ‘* Daisy Miiller,’’ * The 
Madonna of the Future,’ *&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JANET’S HOME. By Annie Keary, Author of ‘‘Old- 


bury,” ‘* A Doubting Heart,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By Annie Keary. 


8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTY CAREW. By the Author of “Hogan, M.P.,” 


“The Hon. Miss Ferrard.’ c rown 8yo, Ws. 


A SHORT STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN INGLESANT” 


APPEARS IN 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, for JULY. 
Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

TWO NOVELETTES. By J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of ‘‘ Jobn Inglesant.”’ 
I. THE MakQguts3 JEANNE HYACINTH DE ST. PALAYE. . 
Tue Lonpon Pouice. By M. Laing| THe Potsons or THE Day: A NEw 

Meason. Soctat Evit, By Heury W. Hubbard, 
A Song ror Women. By A. Matheson.| L.R.C.P. 
Some THouGuts on BrowninG. By M. PERSONAL 

A. Lewis. GENERAL GARIBAL 
FORTUNE'S Foou By Julian Hawthorne. sat 

‘ ‘ ‘ de-Camp, 

Chapters 23,—32, 


Crown 


REMINISCENCES VE 
By h ie Al le 






MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS OF MILITARY 
SERVICE AND SOCIETY. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel BALCARRES D. WARDLAW RAMSAY. 





2 vols. post 8vo. 


Containing Reminiscences and Anecdotes of H.M. the Queen, the late Prince Consort, the Emperor 
Napoleon III., the King of Denmark, the King of Italy, the late Victor Emmanuel, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Hardinge, Lord Clyde, Lord Cardigan, Lord Airey, Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, Sir Charles Napier, Lord Lawrence, &c.; with Experiences of Tiavel on the Continent, in 
Corsica, and in the East and West Indies. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


FELL AN D FJORD: 


Or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. OSWALD. 


Post octavo, with Illustrations, 7s 63. 


BY 





THE LAST PUNIC WAR. 
TUNIS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


With a Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 





[On July 5th. 





ADMIRAL LORD KEITH. 


MEMOIR OF THE HON. GEORGE 
ELPHINSTONE, K.B., 
VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL OF THE RED. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of “The City of Sunshine,” &c. 


KEITH 


1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps. [Oa July 3rd. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 








Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THER PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—‘* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pubiic confidence.’ Court 
Journal.—* An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’ Civilian.—‘‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.” News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... ase ae ... 10 Guineas. 
FIVE ,, se (never requires tuning) ... aie ‘ie an aS ” 
(Studio)... ’ ‘na ‘se BAO s 




















- ‘5 . 8 av ta e 
“ - (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case bai ose » 
si ‘ om in American Walnut Case ... sii ais wae. Come 5 
- “ ss in Oak Case ... ane — ahr ioe oo 2 ee 
‘s * > in Black and Gold Case... so ses woe 26 i 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from one Sas ie we §=628 ~ 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 








Fr. V. WHITE & CoO,s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIEG 
WAS HERS the FAULT? ; 


the Author of ‘*Wooing a Sweetbriar.” 
ees 8 iar,” & 
38 vols. [Just ready sas 


HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By 


FLORENCE Marryat, Author of “ My Sis 
Actress,”’ &c. 3 vols. hatin 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS 
y Laurence Broogeg, Author of “ : 
‘ 4 — —— &e. 3 vols, ‘ Tho Gates 
‘Mr. Brooke has told well what he had 
and has produced thre readable volamer, i 
entertaiuing, and fairly artistic........ Three Fair 
Daughters’ is a pretty anda prettily written tale,” 
—Atheneum. 5 
SWEETHEART and WIFE. By 
ady CONSTANCE Howarp, 3 S. 
Edition. _ 
“ The story from first to last is attractive, and 
—~ fail to command wide favour.”—Whitchall 
review. 
MY LADY CLARE. By Mrs. 
ro Sagaa Author of ‘How He Won Her,” &e, 
0 Vols, 
“The interest is maintained with undeniabl 
and skill.’’—Daily Telegraph. a 


A LOVELESS SACRIFICE. By 


Ina Cassius, Author of ‘‘ Guilty without Crime,” 
&e. 3 vols, : 
John Bull says:— The story is a pleasant one= 
healthy in tone, lofty in teaching, and very sym- 
pathetic in manner and style.” 


SELECT NOVELS, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d each. 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. By 
FLORENCE MAREYAT. 
By Mrs. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. 
A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 








EILoart. 
MarryatT. 
TWO MEN andaMAID. By Harriett 


Jay, Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Connaught,” &e. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, for 
the NON-CHEMICAL. By A. J. Sutton, F.C.S, 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s; post free, 2s 4d. 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 

MY SISTER the ACTRESS, by 
FLorenck Marryat, in paper boards, illustrated 
cover, price 23, is NOW READY, 


F. VY. WHITE and C10, 
___ 81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 

\ SHORT PROTESTANT COM- 

: MENTARY on the BOOKS o° the NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introdue- 
tions. Edited by Professors P. W. Scumipr and F. 
von HotzvnporFF. Translated from the Third Ger- 
man Edition, by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. In 2 
vols. Vol. I.—Matthew to Acts. 

Vol. II. will be published in the Autumn. 

Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND 
Lrprary receive this volume for 7s. Prospectus, with 
contents of the Series, post free on application. 

WittramMs ani Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready. 

AIDED LIFE INSURANCE. By 
& Rev. WARREN TREVoR. Showing how Chari- 
table Funds can be employed in assisting Clergy- 
men and others to ensure their lives for the benetit of 
their families and for their own needs in sickness and 
old age. Appendix, with Rules and Forms, &. Demy 
8vo, pp. 40, price 6d. 

C. and E. Layton, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Seventh Thousand. Second Edition. 
OMEO and JULIET. Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum, 
Edited by Henry IrvING. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 
Theatre. 








Price One Shilling. == 


A DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
p & “ Verse of no common quality.”—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“Tt tantalises us.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
LEMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
| R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
J BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MrrcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 








8vo, 10s 6d. 
lane THEOLOGICAL and PHILO- 
; SOPHICAL WORKS of HERMES 
TRISMEGISTUS, Christian Neoplatonist. Trans- 
lated from the Original Greek, with Notes and 
Indices, by Writ1am Davip CHamseERs, M.A., F.S.Ay 
Recorder of New Sarum. 
Edinburgh: H. T. Crank, 38 George Street. 
London: HamiLTron, ADAMS, and Co. 
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NEW —_ hahaa ores. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Trousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, which 
are constantly passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises 
more than One Million Volumes of Works of the Best Authors on all Subjects of 


General Interest. 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and an ample Supply is 
provided of all the Principal For sieibiaibiicdlb Books as they appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM & UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
FIFTEEN YOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea; or 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOIOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 


Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subscription, and obtain a Constant Succession 
of the Best and Newest Books in every Department of Literature. 





LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition now ready, postage free, on application. 

The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus Copies 
of Morley’s Life of Cobden ; Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun; Nordenskiéld’s Voyage 
of the ‘ Vega;’ Bingham’s Marriages of the Bonapartes ; The Life of Sir Charles Lyell; Letters 
of Charles Dickens; Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches; Faith and Unfaith; God and the Man; 
The Senior Partner ; and more than Two Thousand other Works in every Department of Litera- 
ture at very Low Prices. Purchasers of Books for Public Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book 
Socigties are recommended to make early application for this Catalogue, and to send their Orders 


as soon as possible, as several of the Works now offered will shortly be withdrawn for exportation. 


*,% All the Books in Circulation aud on Sule at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY inay also be obtained with the 1 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93. 


The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 
8vo0, 5 


vo, 54. 

ATALANTA in CALYDON. Crown £vo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 
First Seres. 

Also in crown 8vo, at same price. 
Secoad Series. 

3. Also in crown 8yo, at same price. 


CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. 

POEMS and BALLADS. 
9s. 

POEMS and BALLADS. 
9, 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S 


TRISTRAM of LYONESSE, and other Poems. 


Mr. Swinburne’s other Works are as follows:— 


NOTFS on POEMS and REVIEWS. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Eseay. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d, 
GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown 8yo, 7s. 
SONGS of TWO NATIONS. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Feap. 8vo, 


Feap. 8vo, | ESSAYS end STUDIES. 


i ERECH!HKUS: a Tragedy. 








NEW POEMS. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


[Just ready, 


8vo, ls. NOTE of an ENGLISH REPUBL 
A MIUSCOVITE CRUSADE. &xo, 1 — iagthanes 


BOTS on CHARLOTTE BRONTE. ” Crown 8yo, 


A STUDY of SHAKESPEARE. Orown 8yo, 8. 
SONGS «f the SPRINGTIDES. Crown 8¥o, 6s, 
STUDIES in SONG. Crown 8vo, 7s, 

MARY STUART: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 83. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 
Crown 8y0, 6s. 





NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


123; and at every Library. 


EW WORK by Mr. 


By R. Louis Stevenson. 


so, now ready, by the same Author, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. 


$$, 


2 vols. small 8vo, cloth extra, 


(Immediately, 


LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By R. Louis Stevenson. 





The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, 


63. 


The CHOICE WORKS of MARK TWAIN. 
and Corrected throughout by the Author. 
Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 


8vu, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. With 100 
I lustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. Cheap 


Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


———. 


NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN. 


Xe. 


(Uniform, in size and binding, with ‘A Tramp yreiees-9 ) 


By Mark Twain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Mark Twain's other Works are as follows :— 


Revised 
With 


A PLEASURE 


trated boards, 2s. 


TRIP on 
EUROPE; The INNOCENTS ABROAD; and the 
NEW PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. 


An IDLE EXCURSION, 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The PRINCE and the PAUPER. With nearly 200 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth ex‘ra, 7s 61. 





the CONTINENT of | The INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, the New Pilgrim's 
Progress ; being some Account of the Steamship 
‘Quaker City’s’ Pleasure Excursion to Europe and 
the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The INNOCENTS at HOME; and ROUGHING IT, 
With 200 Illustrations by F. "A. Fraser. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Post 8vo, illus- 








and other Sketches. Post 





BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Complete in 5 vols. crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


Vol. 1. COMPLETE POETICAL and 


WORKS. With Steel Plate Portrait, and | 
an Intruduction by the Author. 


The SELECT WORKS of BRET HARTE, in Prose 
Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. 
BeELLEw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustra- 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


and 


tions, 


DRAMATIC | Vol. 2 





LEGENDS. 


Bret Harte’s other Works are as follows :— 

The LUCK of ROARING CAMP, and other Sketches. | 
Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. 

An HEIRESS of RED DOG, and other Stories. 
8vo, Illustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


. EARLIER PAPERS—LUCK of ROARING | Vol. 3. TALES of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERY, 
CAMP, and other Sketches—BOHEMIAN | ETCHE 
PAPERS—SPANISH and AMERICAN 


Arranged and Revised by the Author. 


SK Ss. 
Vol. 4. GABRIEL CONROY. 
| Vol. 5. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, fe. 


The TWINS of TABLE MOUNTAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 

JEFF BRIGGS’S LOVE STORY. Feap. 8yo, picture 
cover, ls ; cloth extra, 2s 6d. 





Post 





Collected Edition of CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Uniform in style, crown 8yvo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s 6d each. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 
The WANDERING HEIR. 

A SIMPLETON. 
n WOMAN-HAT 


ER, 
PUL YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 'tO MEND, 


HARD CASH. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. | 
The DUUBLE MARRIAGE. { 


| LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE YE LONG. 
FOUL PLAY,,.; 

The CLOISTER and theo HEARTH. 

The COURSE of TRUE LOVE. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF &e. 





OUIDA’S NEW STORIES.—Small 4to, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 7s. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. 


By Ouida. 


**Ouida has done something for holiday readers, as well as for children, in her 


volume called ‘ Bimbi.’ 


poet at heart ; and there is genius in so 


So delightful are some of the stories, that they create a 
wish that she had spent more of her undoubted talent in this direction. 


She isa 
much that she writes that we naturally 


expect to find ‘ber at her best when she is writing for children, to whom both 


genius and poetry would only offer their purest and truest gifts.” 


—Acade my. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. With a Frontispiece by 
Thomas Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 

BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HU- 
MOUR. WithaF rontispiece by Arthur 
Hughes. Crown 8vo, c.oth extra, 63. 

GOD and the MAN: a Romance. A 
sige? Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

3 6d. [Immediately. 

The HEBRID ISLES; or, the Land of 

Lorne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
Une the press. 





ST. ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a 
Tale of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- 
piece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

WHITE ROSE anid RED: a Love Story. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A CHILD of NATURE: a Romance. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 

The BOOK of ORM. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63, 

IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVER- 





BURN. Crown 8vo, cl oth extra, 63. 





Crown 8vo, uth sie Illustrated, 6s. 


EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night 


in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 


Mr. Proctor’s other Works are as follows :— 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d, 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO. 
NOMY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ROUGH WAYS MADE 
Series of Familiar 
Scientific Subjects. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


SMOOTH; a 
Essays on 
Crown 8yo, 


OUR PLACE amorg INFINITIES; a 
Series of Essays contrasting our 
Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around Us. 
Crown 8vo, cloth e: 6s. 

The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: a Series 
of Essays on the Wonders cf the 
ae Crown 8yvo, cloth 








63. 
WAGES’ "and WANTS of SCIENCE 
WORKERS, Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 
SATURN and its SYSTEM. New and | 





Revised Edition. With Plates, demy | 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. | 


[In preparation, ! 


Second Edition, now ready, | igen 4 Tllustrated, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s ; and at eve 


Library 
The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, By Blanchard 
JERROLD. 

“Mr. Jerrold’s chapters are very amusing reading; and admirers of Cruikshank 
will owe him a debt of gratitude for gathering together much that has hitherto 
lain scattered, weav'ng it in his own fashion, and enriching the whole with repro- 
auctions of Cruikshank’s sketches, which, though they are of course but asa drop 
out of au vecan, yet comprise many which are of interest in conjunction with the 
text. Mi a News. 





2 vols. crown 8yvo, clcth extra, 21s; and at every Library. 
RECREATION S of a LITERARY MAN; or, Does Writing 
Pay? With Recollections of some Literary Men, and a View of a Literary 
Man’s Working Life. By Percy FitzGera.p. 

‘“« Mr. Fitzgerald’s present work may be looked upon as in some sort biographical, 
but its contents are so varied and discursive that it is hard to say what it is, or is 
not. We feel as we read it that it is instructive, healthy, and amusing, and are 
not concerned to ponder as to what heading it would most aptly fall under, were 
we writing a history of English literature...... Much of the first volume is taken 
up by memoranda concerning eminent persons whom the author has known. 
Some of the details concerning Charles Dickens are very touching, and we have 
been more interested than we can tell by the few piges cevoted to that good and 
strong man John Forster....... Tha second volume contains much gossip that is new 
to us about old books and old booksellers, illustrated copies, the literary aspects 
of the Stage, and a hundred other things which bookish men are fond of.”’ 

—Notes and Queries, — 


rice One Sh. lling. 
The GENTLEMAN’ 7 MAGAZINE, for JULY. 

Contents: Garibaldi, by H. R. Fox Bourne—The ibaws of War, by J. A. 
Farrer—The Problems cf Distribution, by Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E.—The War 
of the Wartburg, by Louis Barké—The Base: ipié, by James Mew—In the Deer 
Forest, by Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A—The System of Mezzadria, by Ouida— 
Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams—Tahble Talk, by Sylvanus Urban. 

Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, for JULY. 

Contents: All Sorts and Conditions of Men: an Impossible Story, by Walter 
Besant and James Rice, illustrated by Fred. Barnard—More News of ‘Chaucer, 
by Mrs. H. R. Hawe's, iliustrated—How Pére Perranlt Spent his Legacy, by 
Alice Corkran—A Touri-t’s Notes: Easter, 1882—About Yorkshire, by Katharine 
8. Macquoid, with 5 Iilustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid—The Admiral’s Ward, 
by Mrs. Alexander. 

*,* ANEW NOVEL by WILKIE COLLINS 
a Story of the Present Day,’’ 


, entitled ‘‘ HEART and SCIENCE: 
will be begun in the August Number of Belgravia. 





The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. 
BucHanan. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

COALS of FIRE. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


NEW NOVELS AT 


By Ropert 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


By Davip Curistie Murray. 
IN MAREMMA. Sy Ovurpa. 


PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE. By Jctian HawTHorne. 


EVERY LIBRARY. 


FORCASH ONLY. By James Payn. 3 vols. crown 8y0. 
The PRINCE of WALES'S GARDEN PARTY, and 
other Stories. By Mrs. J. H. RippELut. Crown 


3 vols. crown Syo. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, 


W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Jonn CampsE xt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the *‘Srzcrator ” Utfice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 1st, 1832. 








